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Eight Advantages of Barnett’s Business Penmanship 








1. It teaches good, plain handwriting as de- 
. manded by business. 


2. The alphabetical forms are rational and 
easily made. 


3. The instruction throughout combines both 
form and movement, all the letter forms 
being based on movement. 


4. The cout¥e is distinctly pedagogical, the 
work being presented in four cycles of 
two years each. 


5. The work is methodical, carefully graded 
and teachable. 


6. -Syssematie “and constant review is pro- 
V@ed. 

7. The copies, ate essentially human, being 
reproduced from actual handwriting. 
They dre not. drawn and made so 
mechanically perfect that they look 
to the pupil impossible of accomplish- 
ment. 


8. The copies are presented in loose-shect 
form, each sheet having at the top only 
a single exercise, with ample space for 
practice below. 





BARNETT’S BUSINESS PENMANSHIP 
By C. A. Barnett, Supervisor of the Penmanship 
Department, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Portfolio for First and Second Grades 20 Cents 
Portfolio for Third and Fourth Grades 20 Cents 
- Portfolio for Fifth and Sixth Grades . 28 Cents 

Portfolio for Advanced Course 32 Cents 


WRITING AN ADVERTISEMENT 
By S. ROLAND HALL 


A timely text for courses in advertising in even- 
ing schools, Y. M. C. A’s, and commercial high 
Schools. The author has treated his subject com- 
*prehensively, placing special emphasis on the 
Vital subject of copy. The book is equipped with 
Sestions and problems on eachchapter. School 
ion. List price, 75 cents. Postpaid. 





AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta San Francisco Seattle 


CIVICS FOR NEW AMERICANS 


By MABEL HILL and PHILIP DAVIS 
The book providés just the information about 
this country that every néw. American needs in 
order to adjust himself to his. new conditions 


Work, citizenship, the opportunities for 
improvement are fully discussed. 
tion. 


self- 


School Edi- 


List price, 80 cents. Postpaid. 





THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


FALL ISSUES 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS 


“THE STORY OF A THOUSAND-YEAR PINE, AND OTHER TALES OF WILD LIFE 
Postpaid. 


THE SLEEPING-CAR, AND THE PARLOR-CAR. 


A. Mituis. Paper, 15 cents, Cloth, 25 cents. 


Postpaid, 


: marin FOR AN EFFECTIVE LIFE, By Cxaxves W. Euior. 


By Enos 


By Witttam Dean Howetts. Paper, 15 cents. 


Library Binding. 35 cents. Postpaid, 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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WHY 18 SURE POP AND THE 
THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIG SERIES |) CArETY SCOUTS 


DISTINCTIVE ? 





Because ; By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
It is sound pedagogically. 











: S. I at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
It is graded scientifically. Sy og ¥ . ae OR: ” top seer nies rae 63 
Te It is brimful of the best songs. and published under its auspices. VI+ 130 pages. Bound 
; It contufas the finest collection of song poetry. in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 
It has no “‘padding "—every song is purposeful. P 
it Has Notable Authorship : HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel! Sure Pop, 

- HORATIO PARKER, Dean, Department of Music, Yale the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 

) niraptaa i Colonel of the .Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 

OSBOURNE McCON Y, Director, Department of School sts : ; 

E Music, Northwestern University. Ree eget ome a thrilling-series of adventures in Safety. They 
SmwaiD MENENE BERGE, Director of Mosic, Pudlic learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
i Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. ventures. with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 

1 eee meee Deter 0f Department of Music, State fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the ' 


Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ‘ 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 








: 
_ BOOK ONE, fot second.and third grades........... ..... 6c. Scouts. Incidently, they gain true ideals of 
T BOOK TWO, for fourth and fifth grades .. . ........... 35e. courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control. 
BOOK THREE, for sixth and seventh grades............ 40c. = : 
| TEACHER'S MANUAL, “with Accompaniments for | No more interesting and valuable book for 
‘ po cst ree remmrens og Sense SAD supplementary reading has been publish 
¥ BOOK FOUR, for eighth grades.................... (In press) re y é P ed: for 
t BOOK OF ACCOMPANIMENTS for Books Two years. For use from the fourth grade up. 
i PETE Wc veababeb ah Ves ekssbecsaecsccce ose (In press) 





PRIMARY SONG BOOK FOR SIGHT READING (in press) 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





Boston New York Chicago 6 : 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














BUHLIG’S BUSINESS ENGLISH 


“An Illuminating Treatise” 
‘Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. : 


Buhlig’s Business English is an illuminating treatise. It is such a book as 
might profitably be used in other than the business courses. Aside from the part 
devoted chiefly to business forms, the matter is pertinent to anyone studying 
English—particularly the pages devoted to the principles of English grammar and 
to sentences lacking in clearness. I have seen nothing else which seems to me 
so well-adapted to the first two years in the high school as is this book. Its title 
might appropriately be: ‘‘A Practice Buok.in English for High Schools.”’ 


HENRY C. Cox, ‘District Superintendent 
“Very Practical Suggestions” 











MADISON, WIS. 


We do not usually write any testimonials of books of this sort, but | am ready 
to say that | have found some very practical suggestions in this text and shall 
continue to call it to the attention of the teachers among the schools. 


H. N. GODDARD, State High School Inspector 
Cloth. 386 pages. Introduction price, $5.10 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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THE OAKLAND MEETING 


{Continued from 


Thirty nations were officially represented in 
the Congresses of the N. E. A. 

This is the fifth time the N. E. A. has met in 
California, which leads all other States in the 
Union. 


Permanent tenure for teachers and super- 
intendents was advocated by many speakers. 

Free the schools from politics was the inces- 
sant demand in all departments. 


It was not a “knocking” program. 


“It is a great advertisement that you know 
and use the latest in education” was one of the 
true statements of the meeting. 

Top-Notch Clubs had a great celebration in 
San Francisco. Every boy or girl who has 
raised more than 100 bushels of corn to the 
acre can be a member of the Top-Notch Club. 


Maine was duly christened the Sunrise State 
and the Pine Tree designation must retire into 
the traditional world. 


1 


Praise for the Victrola was frequently heard 
or the platform. Nothing is more’ securely 
anchored in the appreciation of American edu- 
cators than the Victrola. 


State Superintendent Edward Hyatt’s wel- 
come to California was dignified, informing and 
most hearty. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hyatt de- 
voted themselves to the comfort and pleasure 
of the visitors for the two weeks. 

Joseph Swain, first vice-president, relieved 
President David Starr Jordan of all unpleas- 
ant details, notably by presiding at the annual 
meeting which threatened to be stormy. 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ex-United States 
Commissioner of Education, Chancellor of the 
University of the City of New York, and former 
dean of the Department of Education of the 
University of California, was greeted most 
heartily on all cecasions by those who have 
known and admired him in all three capacities. 


A. S. Downing, chairman of the commission 
of awards has been at the Exposition for three 
months and the end is not vet. His varied ex- 
perience, alert mind and devotion to any work 
in which he enlists makes him 1n ideal official. 

Mrs. Ella Fiagg Young, Superintendent of 
called upon when not scheduled, so that she 
took a more active part in the meetings than 
did any other city superintendent. 


Chicago, was on many a program, and was often 


No class of speakers acquitted themselves more 





satisfactorily than the women, State Superinter - 


September 2. | 


dent Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston of Washing- 
ton, Mrs. C. ©. Bradford of Colorado, Edith K. 
O. Clark of Wyoming and Miss Bernice McCoy of 
Idaho. They line up with their men associates 
to the credit of women. 


Miss Nancy Cattell, a student in the College 
of Speech Arts, Denver, had the devotional ex- 
ercises of the opening hour of the meetings of 
the two weeks. She recited the twenty-fourth 
Psalm and the Lord’s prayer so clearly and ar- 
istically as to make it most reverential and 
devout. So effectively were they rendered that 
the ix thousand people forgot themse!ves and 
cheered the Lord’s prayer. Why not? 


Edward Markham, whose “Man With A 
Hoe” first made him famous, was one of the 
great figures in Oakland and Berkeley. 


In eleven general buildings at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition there “are forty-seven miles 
of aisles. 


In all the buvildings.there are more than 100 
miles of aisles lined with exhibits. 


There are more ‘than 60,000 exhibits. If one 
should see an exhibit a minute for five hours a 
day it would take one whole year of school days 
just to pass by them. 


San Francisco closed her schools for the first 
week and Oakland for two weeks. 


On April 28, 1910, the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco subscribed $4,000,000 in two hours for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. It was that ac- 
tion which led Congress to select San Fran- 
cisco as the site of the Exposition for 1915. 


An even sauare mile in the Exposition 
grounds. 

The Great Fire of 1906 burned 497 city blocks 
Twenty-eight hundred 
buildings were destroyed by fire in three days. 


on four square miles. 


Since the Great Fire, San Francisco has ex- 
pended $471,900,000 in public and private build- 
ings which is more than the entire expenditure 
for the Panama Canal. 


Of the eleven principal cities in the Unite 
States. San Fraricisco has the lowest percentage 
of mortgage indebtedness. 

California 13 the home of the Junior High 
School idea, and Berkeley is its birthplac 


| ’ 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition has done 
more for Education than all other American 
Expositions combined. 
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DAVID STARR JORDAN 
The association had a great president at 
Oakland. It has never had a president that 


fitted an occasion more significantly and nobly 
than in 1915. 

If the personality that 
ness had desired to stage something that would 
make war both ridiculous and abhorent to the 
rising generation, it could not have been better 
done than by making David Starr Jordan di- 
rector in general of all the organized educa- 
tional forces of the United States as represented 
at Oakland. No man has drawn such crowds 
in California during the summer of 1915 as has 
Chancellor Jordan of Stanford, president of the 
National Education Association. Colonel 
Roosevelt and Colonel Bryan have had louder 
applause from the Associated Press, but neither 
has had a larger crowd than has Dr. Jordan 
time and again. 


makes for righteous- 


He has not quoted Scripture 
as religiously or as sacriligiously as have they, nor 
has he descended to blackguardism in any gal- 
lery play, but he has dome more toward the crea- 
tion of an anti-war conscience tian has any other 
influence in America. It has been educationally 


noble. A great man had a great opportunity to 
inspire seven hundred thousand American 
teachers to lead twenty-two million American 


children along the Path of Peace. Dr. Jordan 
met the responsibility of the occasion brilliantly 
and heroically. 
_—EE 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

The choice of President David B. Johnson 
of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, as president by a vote of about two to one 
was highly complimentary and voiced the good 
faith of those who said at St. Paul in 1914 that 
they would not forget the manly and generous 
way in which he withdrew in favor of Chancellor 
David Starr Jordan last year. Dr. Johnson 
will give the Association a highly successful 
administration and a notable program. 

caitlin. 
OAKLAND 

No city is less adequately understood from 
afar than is Oakland. It is thought of as a 
suburb of San Francisco, as “‘a city across the 
Bay,” as a residential town. 

It is none of these primarily. 
tinct a rival of San Francisco as is Los Angeles. 
It is a city with the best public buildings on 
the Pacific Coast, with hotel as any 
out of New York City, with a population that 
would rival Francisco if Berkeley and 
Alameda were incorporated, and with a public 


It is as dis- 


as good a 


San 


auditorium rarely equalled anywhere in 
America. 
No other suburb in the United States is at 


all comparable to Oakland if ‘t be regarded as 
a suburb of San Francisco. 

Hotel Oakland is as good a headquarters 
hotel as the Association has ever had. Neither 
the Palace nor the St. Francis, the Alexandria 
nor Van Nuis, the Congress nor the La Salle. 
equals the Oakland in convemences for hotel 
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convention privileges, and prices were reason- 
ably low and the service was adequate, prompt 
and cheerful. 


oO 


SECRETARY SPRINGER 

Durand W. Springer has mastered all the de- 
tails as an executive leader of the great asso- 
ciation. He is an indefatigable worker: has 
health and vigor; he is never impatient, never ill 
tempered, never watchful of 
all interests. He is a trained accountant and a 
first-class business man. Above all he is able 
to avoid friction with any of the various inter- 
ests, old and new, male and female. 








> | 
always 


suspicious 


en 
WOMEN IN THE N. E. A. 
Woman against man appears to have had its 
last innings in the N. E. A.. 


At Boston in 1910 it was 4 straightout, in- 
tense, unrelenting contest for a woman as 
president. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young’s profes- 
sional eminence made opposition appear to be 
opposition to a woman. While many men 
championed her cause, practically aJl women 


were intensely in earnest and made it a per- 
sonal matter. 

At San Francisco in 1912 because the presi- 
dent was a woman the women lined up as a 
body on every vote. 

This was less in evidence at Salt Lake City, 
still less at St. Paul, and disappeared altogether 
at Oakland,—we think never to reappear. Ap- 
parently there were in the voting almost as 
many women for Dr. Johnson as for Miss 
Strachan. This is likely to be so in the future. 


EXCEPTIONAL HONOR 
The re-election of Grace M Shepherd as 
treasurer for the fourth term is wholly without 
precedent, and comes by the unanimous vote of 
the nominating committee and of the National 
Education Assecciation and is the result of offi- 
cial efficiency and personal appreciation. 


JAMES A. BARR 


Never has an educator 
render such eminent service to 
education as has James A. Barr 
the great work which Mr. Pope 
so heroically ard delightfully and has succeeded 
in bringing to California 854 conventions. all of 
which are directly and indirectly educational. 
His work is appreciated locally and nationally. 

Sete } 
MID-AUGUST MEETING 
Mid-August has not proven to be a great 
:-t has been in no fail 


sense a failure. 
Phe Oakland meeting was not 


privileged to 
the cause of 
who started 
has crvstalized 


been 





success and 


, ; 
as large as tt 


was expected to be, but there is no evidence 
that it would have been any larger on the first 
or second week of July. 

The fact that the meeting was no larger is 
evidence that the change of date did not work 


the 
stay 


that the time of 
to early July 


wonders. We suspect 


meeting back and 


there. 
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COMMISSIONER CLAXTON 
United States Commissioner of Education 
Philander P. Claxton was not only present 
from first to last, and about the only man or 
woman who was, but he took a genuine interest 
in every phase of the great gathering, and was 

a definite force in all counsels. 
nie 

SUPERINTENDENT BARKER 
Superintendent A. C. Barker of Oakland was 
ighly efficient in leadership in local arrange- 
ments, in planning sight-seeing automobile trips 
of which there were many, in social and ban- 
queting features of which there were more than 
at the hands of any other superintendent so far 
as our experience goes. Not a day in the two 
weeks that Mr. Barker did not have a luncheon 
or dinner for some group of visitors. It was an 
exceedingly pleasant feature of the occasion 
that he was te-elected superintendent of Oak- 
land with enlarged opportunities and responsi- 

bilities at the cpening of the convention. 


hi; 


———— ae 
POLITICS OF N. E. A. 
It has become the fashion to decry the 


“politics of the N. E. A..” With this we have 
no patience. Of course we are irritated when 
the excitement runs riot, but balance. is practi- 
cally impossible. 

The N. E. A. would go to the junk heap in 
a hurry if there were a “machine.” All talk 
ofa successful administration without a machine 
is too silly to be seriously discussed. 

\ “machine” becomes virtually tyrannical if 
not akin to grafting in some mild form when it 
does not have to face the possibility of defeat 
through political agitation. 

I have seen several machines, all good when 
they came into power, and all have been in 
power as long as it was healthy for the N. E. A. 
to have their power unchallenged. The pres- 
ent machine has many virtues, but it will go the 
way of its predecessors whenever it is so con- 
fident of its sccurity that it does not need to 
make wide combinations. 

This vear there were more varieties of in- 
terests consulted by the machine than has ever 
been true of any machine in forty years. If it 
is able to keep in its interest as many forces as 
at Oakland it will easily retain its grip on af- 
fairs. 

There must be politics wherever there is 
avoidance of a tyrannical machine. 


PRESIDENT SHAWKEY 

State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey of West 
Virginia, president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, was preparing for the Detroit 
meeting with judicious zeal. He has a great 
program in the making. [It is an honor 
which the South keerly appreciates to have 
for the year 1916 both presidencies—the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Depart- 
ment 


+ 
yi 


( Superintendence—when they have 
waited long for either of them. 
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- West Virginia is one of the few Southern- 
States that has now had a president of both— 
Butcher and Shawkev. 

It will 
complain of neglect at the hands of the teachers 
of the country as a whole. Neither was e'ected 
because he was a Southern man, nor has any 
man ever been defeated 1 : 


! vecause he was a 
Southern man. Both 


Shawkey and Johnson 
were the men of the hour. They have earned 
the honors. 


M 
R. CHADSEY 

Charles E. Chadsey, superintendent of De- 
troit, in which city the superintendents will 
meet in Februery, was easily the master mind 
among Eastern superintendents in the confer- 
ences of the men—except politically. 

His presence and his discretion did much 
toward advancing the interests of the Super- 
intendents’ meeting in Detroit. That will be 
a larger meeting of the Department than any 
that has been eld, and it will be a wonderfully 


attractive program. Local arrangements will” 


be ideal. 


—— Qe 


0. M. PLUMMER 

Mr. Otto M. Plummer, member of the Board 
of Education of Portland, Oregon, president of 
the Department of School Administration is 
the only man ever elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the League of Teachers Associations. 
In thus bestowing upon him a laurel wreath 
he was described as the one school board mem- 
ber who measures up to the ideas and ideals of 
teachers. They say that he believes in and 
works for better conditions for teachers every- 
where, such as higher salaries, smaller classes, 
advisory councils, and permanent tenure of 
office. He attends all education conventions— 


at his own expense—and teachers hail him as 
a model. 


MISS STRACHAN 

Miss Grace C. Strachan deserves a_ better 
fate than her’s at Chicago in 1912, and in 
Oakland in 1915. Miss Strachan has rendered 
the women teachers incalcuable service. She 
was well-nigh indispensable in the campaign for 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young in 1910. Could she 
have been a candidate any year when circum- 
stances favored we think she could have been 
elected without opposition. At Chicago ll 
who are conversant with the currents and eddies 
of N. E. A. politics knew her campaign was 
doomed from the first. And this year every one 
knew that Dr. Johnson was sure of the support 
of practically all the leaders who were at St. 
Paul last year. It was not the year for Miss 
Strachan or anvone else to seek the nomination 
or election. 

We cannot interpret the defeat of Miss Grace 
Strachan at Oakland as some of her friends 
do. To our thinking it was primarily due to 
the fact that 1t was not the year for her to run. 
Every year for half a century and more some 


be a long time before the South can 


|| 
if 
¢ :| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


rae ' 


2. a ee ee aan 
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‘one has been cefeated; some one has to be de- 
feated if more than one runs. Many have 
heen defeated because it was the wrong year. 
Some of Miss Strachan’s friends thought this 
w°s not her year, others were sure that it was 
her year. 

Some of her friends 
unworthy motives. 

We were with all 


bene 1 7 P 
attribute her defeat to 


classes of members on the 


day of voting, and for a week before. But 
once in all those davs did we hear an _ un- 
worthy criticism. We think we should have 


heard it if it had been general. 


We are confident that neatly one-third of 


the nominating committee, and nearly that 
proportion of the active members had not 
made up their minds how they would vote 


advance. 
the 


+ 


ouess it 


twenty-four hceurs in 

“All in all,” 
before, “I 
and the fact that he was sure of a 


was the evening 
Johnson,” 


or mawor- 
_ ’ rd tii | 1 


sentiment 


better be 


ity anyway in the committee was largely re- 
sponsible for the change of sentiment. 

There was tever any doubt about Dr. John 
nomination. We heard no 
for a week before the voting. 


son’s doubt of tha 


We are equally sure that the vote on the 
floor was not due to any unworthy motive, 
but was influenced largely by well-defined 
prejudice against going to the floor with a 


minority candidate. 
Individuals liable to 
worthy remarks in any campaign, but we are 


lharatre make 17 
are always nake wn- 


confident that no appreciable change of votes 
was affected by any such remarks or senti- 
ments. 

There have rarely been so few contests in 
State meetings. California really had the onl; 


California against 


vote of 


the fioor undoubtedly 


contest, and _ the 
carrying the election to 
had much influence in the vote of the 
tion. 


But Miss Strachan fared much better on the 
floor than in the committees, about four times 
es well, and her friends must not forget that 


times as well in a popular 


nominating commi 


fact. To fare four 
vote as in 
never been equalled before. 


a 


DODGING MEMBERSHIP 


many | 


Never before have so attended 


persons 
the meetings without a membership badge. 
For the first time there was 
upon the badge for admission to 
except the business meeting. It 
to draw the line there sharply. 
Why? Because there 
conventions in 


no insistence 
any session 
was impossible 
were seventy-two other 
session at the time, and 
there had been and were to be conventions to 
the number of more than 800, to none of which 
was there any limitation as to attendance, to all 
of which there was a spirit of 


same 


going out into 


the by-ways ard hedges and compelling them to 


come in. 
No other corvention had anything like such 
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an attendance upon the meetings. For the first 
here was no time, forenoon, afternoon or 
evening, in which there were fewer than 
in attendance upon the sessions. 

The advanced membership from California did 


1 
} 


week t 


> A 
ty tht 


not appear to meet expectations. Five thousand 


was scarcely attained. There were four well de- 


fined causes; the fact that the Panama-Pacifi 
Exposition overshadowed it and was an expen 
sive luxury; the schools of the State were to be 


SCNOOIS 


in Session; it ts only four years since there was 


a similar campaign for advance memberships: 
and the slump in general devotion to the ad- 
vance membership scheme. ft is all well 
enough when a State is called upon once in a 


quarter of a century to do it, but this 


than 


is the fifth 


thirtv when the appeal! 


to California. 


en : 1 
time in less vears 


has been made 


MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


superintendent of Chica 


20, was 


ertainly a significant, social and professional 
factor at Oakland. She reached The Oak- 
lan nearly i week before the sessions f he 
N. | \ 

The meeting over which she presided 
19 was in San Francisco so that she had 
nany personal, social and professional acquain- 


trom that meeting. 
never been in as vigorous healt] 


any recent meeting as at Oakland, 


carefree which is always to 





— — O—— 


MR. FINEGAN 
Mr. Thomas E. 


perintendent of New 


assistant 


York. won all sorts of 


Finegan, 
mors by his conduct of the campaign of Miss 
rachan. No ever had more loyal 
orefficient companionship, no one ever held 
the respect and won Imiration of a 


candidate 


ee 


the adl 


vention more completely through the leader- 
shi f a candidate’s campaign than did Mr 
Finegat 


Qo-—— 


McCLYMONDS 
. 


mds, long time superintendent ot 
known man to the mem 


the Pacific Coast, was 


ehly enjoyed by the members of the Associa- 
tion. His automobile was at the service of the 
visitors at all times. With health completely 
restored and with ranch property that is a per- 


petual joy and uniform profit he gets as much 


as any one we Saw 21 


P. G. HOLDEN 


One of the “live wires” on the N. E. A. pro- 

1 “sy11 nNroorn fF +ha 1. 

eram and on the various programs of the week 
e . ° 1, 4 — Ne e+ 1 
before was . &3. Holden x the Inter atl i 


Harvester Company. He is really one of th 


° , ‘ “+4 ] el A = 

most vital forces in the educational world. | 
1 ,* | i ey . -<e% : 

the last three vears he has held 11,000 me 2 
: . : . 449m | na 
including meetings in more than 2.000 rural and 
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village schoolhouses, addressed always by sev- 
eral attractive and virile speakers. 


In addition to this he issues lecture charts, 
and teaching stencils with accompanying lec- 


tures by means of which vast numbers of other 
lectures are given. There has been no such 
work accomplished by any other leader, official 
or otherwise. This makes Mr. Holden a great 


attraction in every convention, educational or 
agricultural. 
~=nnsalliilis 
O. H. BENSON 
P. G. Holden, alone, has the hold of the peo- 
ple that O. H. Benson has when it comes to 
talking rural life uplift. Mr. Benson was on 


programs of the N. E. A. and of various other 
conventions and he always captivated his audi- 
ence. There is sémething in the specific achieve- 
ment of the Farm Life Department of the United 
States Department of Agriculture that thrills any 
audience. 


——o 


MRS. SNOWDEN 

No other so completely captured the N. E. A. 
in a single addiess as did Mrs. Phillip Snowden 
of London, England, at the great opening meet- 
ing on Monday forenoon, August 16. Her topic 
was “Women and War.” She was the only 
speaker who captured the acoustic properties 
of the million dollar auditorium. so that every 
one heard her and her alone of all speakers. 
She has a charm in presence as well as an ar- 
tistic skill in voice, and her theme was one that 
enabled her 1s an English woman to thrill to 
the utmost depth of the soul every American 
who heard her plea. We can recall no other ad- 
dress in all our experience in the N. E. A. that 
had such an influence. 

Under the lead of Dr. W. M. Davidson of 
Pittsburg six thousand teachers cheered her to 
the echo at the close of her address. 





—— 


MADAM MONTESSORI 


Dr. Maria Montessori of Italy has had the 
best opportunity she has yet enjoyed at the 
San Diego Exposition, at the Panama-Pacific 


Exposition, and at the N. E. A. 
terested American people. 
It is too early to form any estimate of the 


for reaching in- 


effect of her promotion of her work. The 
famous McClure-Montessori campaigns  ap- 
peared to have slight influence, hence the in- 


terest in the plans as manifested in the Cali- 
fornia efforts of 1915. 


No one could ask a better opportunity than 


she has had this season for the demonstration 
of any educational idea. 
HENRY FORD 


Never has a man outside of the profession, 
outside of official life, and mever in attendance 
upon a meeting of the N. E. A., been so hon- 
ored by unstinted praise as was Henry Ford. 


The contrast between Ford and Rockefeller- 
Carnegie was intensely emphasized as an ob- 
ject lesson to be everywhere magnified. Glori- 


fying Henry Ford was the order of the day. 
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FILLING A GAP 
For some unaccountable reason there would 
have been no adequate guide book, such as 


has usually, if not always, been furnished for 
both the summer and winter meetings, but for 
the enterprise of Arthur H. Chamberlain who 
came to the rescue, and made possible through 
commercial enterprise a highly 
beautifully illustrated booklet which gave un- 
usual prominence to the past of the N. E. A., 
and adequate publicity to the 
features of the Coast. 


attractive, 


scenic and resort 


—— 


ALVIN E. POPE 

After all otler personal tributes have been 
paid the education’s must be 
placed upon the brow of Alvin E. Pope, chief 
of the Departments of Education and Social 
Economy. It was the vision of Mr. Pope, ac- 
companied oy his backbone, and exhaustless 
patience that have made this the only real edu- 


laurel wreath 


cational exhibit the world has ever seen. 
a 
MUSIC 
Next to Anti-War, music had the stage. It 


was a convention for the glorification of public 
school music. It was worth more to the cause 
of public school music than any distinctly musi- 
cal convention held in many a day. 

The sessions of the Music Department were 
held in the large Auditorium Theatre and 
standing room was always at a premium. No 
convention of musicians has ever had such audi- 
ences three times a day. 

Educators as well as musicians were ardent 
listeners and .participants. Miss Lucy K. Cole 
of Seattle, the president, had a program that 


challenged admiration. The addresses struck a 
high note every time. 

The great demonstration was by Miss Alice 
M. Bumbaugh of the Oakland schools. A 


class in harmony did original work which was 
undreamed of for public school students a short 
time 

There were several original compositions by 
high students, quartet, and 
double quartet with an effect indescribable. 

Incidental to the music _ interest, Robert 
Foresman had on demonstration at Hotel Oak- 
land one of the most remarkable achievments in 
music teaching ever conceived by educator or 
musicians. 

He has worked out a 
“records” that can be used on 
other talking machine so that when studying 
music the exercises can be introduced by a 
famous artist, clear, accurate and inspiring. 


° 


ALAMEDANS 

Alameda gave the school people a delightful 
half day. Under the lead of the 
Commerce automobiles came to Oakland and 
took the over to their lovely city, gave 
them delicious refreshments and then gave them 
a ride all about the city and its charming 
suburbs. 


av 
ag ). 


school sung by 


series of exercises on 


any victrola or 








Chamber of 


visitors 








NEW MEXICO AND UTAH 


New Mexico was the banner State in attend- 
cance when distance and population were con- 
sidered. Their enrollment was near 150, and 
more than haif the county superintendents were 
cat Oakland. Not even California had any such 
records in the attendance of county superinten- 
‘dents. 

Utah had a large representation, but the dis- 
‘tance was not as great. Utah had the largest 
‘delegation outside of California and Oregon. 


wan} 


BERKELEYANS 

Berkeley with its State University was really 
‘the Mecca for the more scholarly and_ profes- 
‘sional element in attendance upon the N. E. A. 

Some 2,000 teachers from beyond the borders 
of the Golden State were in the Summer Ses- 
sion of the State University and an unprece- 
«dented number staid and enrolled for the uni- 
‘versity year. 

At all times during the two weeks of the 
'N. E. A. there were groups of persons from the 
‘'N. E. A. roaming through the campus of the 
"University. 

Berkeley Day was one of great delight to the 
visitors. Every civic, educational and 
‘tic element joined in the welcome. 


The reception was in the Faculty Club glade 
‘on the University of California campus. Ad- 
‘dresses, solo dances by Miss Virginia Marvin, 
music, and a soiree luncheon were served the 
‘guests. The city’s welcome was extended by 
Mayor Samuel C. Irving, while President Benja- 
‘min Ide Wheeler delivered the address of the 
‘afternoon. Joaquin Miller’s poem, “Berkeley,” 
“was read by his widow, Mrs. Abby Miller. 
A pilgrimage of the campus was led by princi- 
“pals and teachers of the Berekeley Schools. 

The University furnished a marquee, 
which was erected for the serving of light re- 
‘freshments. A committee of the mothers’ 
‘clubs, assisted by a group of young women 
served the refreshments. Miss Beatrice Wil- 
mans principal of the Hawthorne School ar- 
‘ranged the program. 





scholas- 


—— N——_- 


THE TWO-WEEKS SCHEME 


The plan for a two-weeks’ session did not 


‘prove a success. Few except officials were in 
Oakland for the two weeks. Some may have 
attended in the second week who could not 


or would not have attended the first week, but 
there is no evidence of this. 

One great attraction of the N. E. A. is the 
meeting of friends whom you see nowhere else 
except at the Superintendents’ meeting in mid- 
-winter. 

It was exceedingly amazing to be there for 
a week and know that many whom you greatly 
wished to see would be there the other week. 

Many of the papers that everyone wished to 
hear were in the week that he could not be 
“there. 
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Of course the two-weeks’ plan was born 
of the idea that foreign countries would be 
largely represented. 
There is never likely to be another 
ment on the two-weeks’ plan. 


experi- 


——- 0 ———— 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


By far the biggest program of any day and 
of any department was that of the Department 
of Elementary Teachers. Dr. Margaret E. 
Schallenberger of California, president. 

* This has never been a wildly popular depart- 
ment before 1915, but this year the president 
of the department dared to ask big men and 
women to be on her program, and they ac- 
cepted, and the large auditoriyim was assigned 


for her meetings, forenoon, afternoon and 
evening. 

If every department would take itself seri- 
ously there would be no weak spots in the 


program. 


— 0——— 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The University of California reaped the best 
educational harvest from the N. E. A., and the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. The summer ses- 
sion almost reached 6,000, and the regular ses- 
sion opened with more than 5,000. The year’s 
enrollment will total near 12,000, which places 


it well in the race with Columbia for leader- 
ship among American Universities, and she 
deserves it all. Her program for 


the summer session was almost appalling in its 
opportunities, and most inspiring in its possibili- 
ties and privileges. 


~~ O——— 


LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ 


One of the most vital associations in the 
great Association is the League of Teachers’ 
Associations of which Miss Grace DeGraff has 
been the president for the past few years. 

The cause ot education needs nothing more 
than it needs the professional advancement of 


ASSOCIATION 


the rank and file of the common _ school 
teachers. 
They need the opportunity for training in 


professional co-operation more than do super- 
intendents or professors, and they alone have 
hitherto had no opportunity for such training. 

They have the largest interest in salary cam- 
paigns, in pension legislation, in securing pro- 
fessional tenure, in raising the standard for ad- 
mission to the teaching profession. 

They can have local influence in some cities 
and if a city is large enough, as in the case of 
New York and Chicago, the city 


teachers can 
influence a state, but there has been no way, 
hitherto, by which the rank and file of th 


teachers, in small cities, in villages, in rural dis- 
tricts, could have any appreciable influence ex- 
cept as they have been led by “educators.” 


There has never been any way to 


magnuily 
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the common school 
Nation. 

The Teachers’ League enables the teachers 
of the most rural of rural counties to organize 
and get in line with all the teachers of the State, 
with all the teachers of the United States. 

The cost is so 


teachers’ influence in the 


trifling that no teacher has ex- 
cuse for hesitating, and yet, the slight invest- 
ment will enable State officials and National 
officials to achieve much for the good of all 
elementary and common school teachers. 

If one hundred thousand teachers should con- 
tribute one dollar a year and keep half of it for 
focal expenses and send tweuty-five cents to 
the State and an equal amount to the National 
officers it would give them $25,000, and if the 
whole 400,000 elementary teachers of the United 


States should do this the State officers would 
have $100,000 for annual campaigns of a Na- 
tional nature. This would make the $5,000 


used by the N. E. A. look small. 

The League of Teachers, if it meets its re- 
sponsibility, has greater possibilties for profes- 
sional achievement than any other association 
ever organized in this country. 


——O 


POLITICAL EXCITEMENT 


The daily papers, which were unusually good, 
tried to make out that there was great political 
excitement. There was no appreciable political 
excitement at any moment. There was never 
the slightest ill. feeling between the two candi- 





dates or their friends. Fully half of the 
nominating committee had no_iteeling. whatever 
as between candidates. Scarcely any one was 


elected on an “issue.” In only one State meet- 
irg was there any discussion as to candidates. 
On the floor of the annual meeting there was 
only a momentary excitement, and that was due 
wholly to the impatience of the audience at 
delay when it kad been decided to ballot. 
All the excitement was good natured. 


any 


coment Pianta 


MASSACHUSETTS EXHIBIT 
Massachusetts is most fortunate in having 
something entirely distinct for its educational 
exhibit. “State-aided Industrial Schools” put 
a severe limit on a manager. Think of all the 
noble work in a State that cannot be shown 
under such limitations. But under the superb 
management cf the director of the exhibit Mr. 
C. T. C. Whitcomb, there was nothing educa- 
tional that attracted more attention or was more 
praised than did this of State-aided 
School work. 

There are mechanical devices that magnify 
the special features of this work so that one 
can understand and appreciate it all. 

So impressed were representatives of several 
foreign governments that like the representa- 
tives of China, they will visit Massachusetts to 
see the real thing. Mr. Whitcomb has -been 
invited to speak upon the Massachusetts plan 
un many of the large cities. 


Industrial 
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THE NEW YORK DEVICE 


Never has there been a mechanical device to 
compare with that of the State of New York 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition by means of 
which through electric lights of various colors 
may be seen a vivid portrayal of all educational 
institutions from the primary schools to the 
universities. Its cost is said to have been 
$20,000 and we can readily believe it. 


—_ 0 


FRENCH EXHIBIT 


The French building at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition was the most complete and attrac- 
tive, the most educational and beautiful of any 
that has ever been presented at an American 
Exposition. All phases of art, all that is 
wonderful in their industries, all that is signifi- 
cant in their historic relation to America, and 
all the glory of their literature was elegantly 
displayed. It was worth a trip across the conti- 
nent to study this building alone. 

And their tepresentatives were ardently de- 
voted to the meetings of the N. E. A. In ad- 
vance of the meetings the Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of the F:ench Government gave a recep- 
tion to prominent American educators to meet 
M. Ferdinand Buisson, delegate of the Minister 
of Public Instruction of France and M. Benja- 
min Buisson, director of Public Instruction at 
Tunis. 


-— ( 


CANADIAN EXHIBIT 


For a successful demonstration of a Nation’s 
scenery, industries, attractiveness of domestic 
and rural life there has been nothing exhibited 
in America to compare for a moment with that 
in the Canadian Building. 





——_o—— 


DETROIT HOTELS 


If by any chance you have not made your 
reservation at Detroit, do so at once. The 
headquarters will be at the Statler’s for va- 
rious reasons which could not be ignored, but 
the Pontchartrain is by far the most delight- 
ful place to live, and the Cadillac is highly ac- 
ceptable. Neither the Pontchartrain nor the 
Cadillac could feed the crowd as a whole, and 
the Tuller alone can seat 1,500 at one time. 

The Statler and the Tuller are virtually the 
same because of their location. For the first 
time—out of Chicago—there will be ample ac- 
commodations in four hotels that are near to- 
gether. 


— — 1) 


OFFICERS 
Officers ot W. E. A., 1915-1916: President 


David B. Johnson, president Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

First vice-president, David Starr Jordan of 
California; other vice-presidents, Mrs. M. 
Greenwood of Kansas City; Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, state superintendent of instruction 
of Colorado; John D. Lober, city superinten- 
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dent of schools, Pheonix, Arizona; John E. 
Bray of Nevada; Mrs. Josephine Preston, state 
superintendent of instruction. Washington ; 
Walter R. Siders of Idaho; W. N. Sheats of 
Florida; Mason S. Stone of Vermont; J. George 
Bacht of Pennsylvania; Frank 7. Crone of the 
Phillippine Islands. Miss Grace M. Shepherd of 
Boise, Idaho, was re-elected treasurer. 


— —)———— 


UNIVERSITY EXHIBITION 
The second day of the N. E. A. was opening 
day at the State University and the following 
account of the opening for the entering class is 


interesting. 

The sophomores commenced early and_ be- 
fore eleven c’clock the campus had _ been 
thoroughly scoured in the hope of finding 


some 1919 men who were not wearing their pre- 
scribed “fresh’ hat. These unlucky first year 
men were at ence taken in hand by the red- 
capped sophomores who guarded their captives 


with the greatest of care and forced them to 
march about the campus with trousers rolled 
above the knees and with coats worn inside 


out, keeping time to 
lock step. 

The motelvy procession moved in the direc- 
tion of North Hall at which place the “babes” 
were forced to perform various stunts. 

Some of the charges were made to propose 
to the women students, while others were elected 
to bow and bow before the upper-class bench. 
Still others were made to stand before the offices 
of the A. W. S. and render several vocal selec- 
tions for the benefit of the general public. 

At times some of the captives became insub- 
ordinate and they were given a cold bath in the 
“Chemi Pond.” No open rough housing was 
seen on the campus, but the spirit of both 
classes makes it likely that some sort of open 
conflict will pe seen before the week is out. 


a “rag” and marching in 





RECEIPTS FOR ST. PAUL YEAR 


The advance and local membership for 
Paul meeting vas $6,280 or 3,140 members at 
$2.00. The cther membership receipts at St. 
Paul were $7,264. 

The receipts at Cincinnati meeting 

Membership fees during the year $10,99 





C+ 


$2,338, 
3 


This makes the receipts from members, old 
and new, for 1914, $26,876. 

Receipts from interest on Permanent Fund 
$7,434, plus interest on cash awaiting invest- 
ment, ($149) 87.583. 

Miscellaneous income for the year $1,924. 

Total receipts and income for the vear, 
$36,383. 

iiccaiiisitece 
EXPENSES FOR ST. PAUL YEAR 
Salary and office expenses for the year, 


$10,728. 

Executive committees’ expenses, $941. 

Board of Trustee’s expenses, $382. 

Volume of Proceedings, $5,846; year books 
$1,712. 
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Volume of 
ing, $414. 


Proceedings of Cincinnati meet- 


N. E. A. Bulletin, $2,214. Other printing, 
$1,003. 

Cost of ten special committees, $3,239, 

Cost of Superintendents meeting at Cin- 
cinnati $374. 

Cost of Convention at St. Paul, $1,969. 


Unclassified disbursements, $2,921. 
Expenses for 1914, i. e. 
June 30, 1915, $33,968. 
Apparent balance for 1913-1914 was $149. 
Jalance for 1914-1915 is 
The expense has been greatiy reduced since 
the Chicago meeting, and vet there must be an 
annual income of $30,000 if nothing is paid out 
for committee investigations. 
For this there is an assured income of $7,500 
from the Permanent Fund. 


from July 1, 1914 to 


$2,616. 


Ordinarily the N. E. A. will run very close 
to the wind. 
The Oakland meeting will apparently do 


about as well as the St. Paul meeting with from 
$5,000 to $5,000 balance. 

The New York meeting should add 
$15,000 to $30.000 to the Permanent 
which will help materially in the future. 


from 


Fund 


FINANCES OF N. E. A. 


The Permanent Fund, invested in Municipal 
aud School bonds $102,940. Railroad bonds 
$82,162. These are the face values. It is im- 
possible now to make any estimate of their 


market value. Fortunately there is no occasion 
tc market them now. 

Clearwater, Kansas, water bonds to the value 
of $6,000 bear five per cent. interest. 

Kansas City, Missouri, bonds to the value of 
$10,000 bear only three and one-half per cent. 
interest. The f $10,000 Pennsyl- 
vania railroad bonds. 

Bonds of the City of New York to the value 
of $17,000 bear four and one-half per cent. in- 
terest. 


Same is true 


All other interests are on u four per cent. 
basis. There 1s cash to the amount of $2,897 
awaiting investment. The Permanent Fund 


paid an interest of $7,434 in 1914. 


——1)»—-—— 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco should 1 


never be spoken of or 
thought of as distinct from the other cities of 
the Bay—QOakiand, Berkeley and Alameda a 
group with a population of 750,000, with a 
million at no distant dav. 

San Francisco is a city, a great citv, one of the 
creat American cities, with a!l the financial, 
commercial, industrial, educational leadership 
requisite to a great city. 

San Francisco will always be the financial 


mistress of the Pacific Coast, the port of great- 
est significance, and the centre of higher edu- 
cation. 

For more than one generation San Francisco 
ill 1 the Americans 


] ; : meanm “1 7 
will be enshrined in memorv of 
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as the city that had the vision to project, the 
courage to materialize and the ability to finance 
the greatest Exposition the world has ever seen. 
Qa 
BRUCE OF MISSOURI 

P. G. Holden, one of the biggest men on the 
various programs, told of Bruce of Missouri, a 
colored young man who was at the Top Notch 
convention. Last year he raised more corn to 
the acre than any other man or boy in Miss- 
ouri, and more than any other man or boy of 
his race has ever raised. He said in his speech 
at the convention, “Everybody sees me now, 
even white folks see me.” 


——— 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 

Mr. Ernest C. Folsom of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
founder and manager of the Teachers’ Casualty 
Underwriters organization, used the occasion for 
a dignified and effective promotion of that emi- 
nently useful plan for providing teachers with a 
safety first benefit in the case of sickness or ac- 
cident. Already there are five thousand mem- 
bers and the desire to reach the 7,500 mark in 
the near future is not unreasonable. At a pub- 
lic meeting the movement was ardently en- 
dorsed by Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee, J. 
W. Crabtree of River Falls, Wisconsin, W. L. 
Stevens of Long Beach, A. H. Chamberlain of 
San Francisco and State Superintendent 
Josephine C. Preston of Washington. 


EXQUISITE GOWNS 


In all the vears of the Association, in San 
Francisco and Washington, Chicago and Los 
Angeles, Denver and Boston there has been 


nothing to approach the gowning of the ladies 
at the reception at Hotel Oakland. We ven- 
ture no opinion on the dressing, but any woman 
who has been often in attendance gave this as 
her judgment. 

We reprint the references of 
Tribune to the reception. 

“Among the women were silver  chiffons, 
gleaming jet costumes, white mull summer 
gowns, tailor suits and taffeta liats, and 
thing between. 

In the receiving line elaborat> evening 
were the rule. Mrs. A. C. Posey was attrac- 
tive in black tulle over black satin. Mrs. 
Daniel Easterbrook wore a very handsome jet 
costume over rose satin, with a necklace of 
pearls. 

Mrs. Gordon Stolp was in lavender 
with real lace. Mrs. E. D. Yorker wore a 
graceful black chiffon over white silk. Mrs. C. 
S. Chamberlain was in gray satin with old lace, 
and Mrs. Thomas Hogan also 
charming costume of soft gray 
voile over satin 

“Miss Annie Florence 
a combination of 

“One of 


the Oakland 


everv- 


gowns 


satin 


wore gray, a 
embroidered 


Brown was in 
embroidered mull and 
the handsome black costumes was 
that of Mrs. Philip Teller who wore a robe of 
Chantilly lace, and Mrs. George W. 
black satin and tulle. 


white, 


lace. 


Harrison, 
Mrs. Charles Snook wore 
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black taffeta arid lace and Mrs. Hugh Hogan’s 
gown was of black satin. 

“Mrs. Joseph Knowland wore white lace over 
white satin and Miss Eleanor Knowland’s 
tume was a charming effect in salmon pink 
taffeta and chiffon. Mrs. J. R. Neylan was in 
black lace, and Mrs. John Allen Park of Hay- 


ward in apricot satin and lace. 


cos- 


Among the effective costumes was that of Dr. 
Margaret Schallenberger of San Jose, who is 
one of the prominent women delegates. She 
wore black lace over black taffeta. Miss Grace 


Barnard was in white lace. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young of Chicago, who was the center of a 


group during the evening was in gray taffeta 


with a striking band of red across the bodice.” 
— o—— 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

JAMES A. BARR 

Director of Congresses 
The central thought on which the Exposi- 
tion is based is the progress of the world 
through education. That thought is being 


given expression not only by means of exhibits, 


but through congresses that are bringing to 
California the great thinkers of the world in 


education, science, art and industry. 


Both 


the Exposition and the event it cele- 
brates, the completion of the Panama Canal, 
look to the future rather than to the past. For 


that 
are 


reason beth the 


contemporaneous 


exhibits and congresses 
rather than historical, 
and deal with the things of today rather than 


with those of vesterday. For instance, no 


ex- 
hibit is considered for award unless it was pro- 
duced within the past ten years. 

The National Education Association  ar- 


ranged for an International Congress of FEdu- 
cation at the Chicago Exposition in 1893, at the 


St. Louis Exposition in 1904, and finally for 
the present International Congress in Oak- 
land, in connection with the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. Of 852 congresses, 
conferences and conventions to be held under 
the general auspices of the Exposition, more 
than 400 are distinctly educational, while 129 
are devoted to the various phases of educa- 
tion. It is a matter for congratulation, both to 


the Exposition and to the cause of education, 
that the National Education has 
taken the leadership in arranging for the great 
beginning this morning. 
that the official Educational 
ining today and lasting two weeks, 


Association 
series of congresses 
T am certain 


Period, beet 


very 


will mark the 


greatest congress program on 
education ever held in America 


Your program has been so arranged that you 


will have ample time to study the Exposition. 
To show you in a word the delightful task 
ahead of you when Ou 1 it the Expo ition, 
let me say that when u enter the Gates you 
will be confronted by eleven exhibit palaces, 


(Continued onSpage,212.) 
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NEW YORK, 1916 


For the first time New York City invited the 


National Education Association to meet in 
that city. 
The New York City Government extended 


an official, administrative invitation by a mem- 
ber of the City Government in p Chancel- 
lor Elmer Ellsworth Brown of the University of 
the City of New York 
sional and educational 
large measure is due 


unprecedented, 


erson. 


extended the 
invitation, and to 
the invitation 


pr‘ fe Ss 
him in 
which is 
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This will be the biggest meeting in the history 


of the Association, and will place the Asso- 
ciation financially above all concern for its fu- 
ture. 


In 1903 when nearly 40,000 persons paid their 
of $2.00 each we said that 
this would remain an unapproachable figure un- 
less New York should sometime extend a hearty 
invitation. 


membership fee 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University who was at the forefront in the 
management trom 1895 to 1910 has manifested 


no active interest since 1910, 
ceivable that he or Columbia University 
indifferent in 1916. It will be a 
both Columbia and for the N. F. A. 


but it is incon- 
can be 
tragedy for 


if that uni- 


versity is not the centre of all functions. 

Of course Teachers’ College can in large 
measure be substituted for the university, but 
it will be in no way adequate. 

Of course the University of the City of New 
York and the College of the City of New York 
will be indefatagable workers, and they’ with 
Teachers’ College will do more than has ever 
been done elsewhere, but Columbia is needed 
in a whole-hearted way. 


The University of California’s summer session 


doubled its enrollment this vear. If Teachers’ 
College and Columbia choose they can have a 
summer session such as will not be known in 


generations. 

We regard the invitation, 
as the two greatest 
the N. E. A. 

President Jchnson will have a 
as has never been in_ the 
cator. 


and its acceptance 
events in the history of 
program such 
vision of any edu- 





i ak 


LOS ANGELES TO-DAY 


When the Associated Press sent broadcast 
over the land the announcement that only two 
ot the seven pro-Francis candidates had been 
elected to the Los Angeles Board of Education 
many educators were heartsick. 

We said editofially in making the announce- 
ment that the non-pro-Francis ticket was not 
necessarily anti-Francis. 

The slogan of the anti-pro-Francis ticket was 


them to “harmonize 
Angeles.” 

more impossible 
educational Los 
easier today. 

clear now that the five 
meant what the. 
appears as though 
enough, powerful 

re was the 


the public pledge of all of 
the school interests of Los 

Nothing 
than harmony in 
Nothing appears 

It is 
of the 
tainly 


seemed 


last April 
Angeles 
entirely members 
majority said and it 
they are 
enough 
rankest 


cer- 
big enough, 
absolute 


conceivable dis- 


wise to have 


harmony whe 
cord. 
discordant 


‘he mischief of the 


newspaper 


elements lay 


largely in gossip, and otherwise. ir- 


responsible insinuations, personal and_ profes- 
sional. ' 

The Board of Education appears to have taken 
the noblest stand we have ever known a city 
Board of Education to take, namely, that the 
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members will listen to nd complaints orally, 
either individually or collectively. That every 
grievance whatever the nature, whoever the ag- 
grieved, shall he presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation as a whole in writing with every detail and 
all evidence stated and the statement signed by 
the complainant. 

If this does not eliminate irresponsible gossip 
we are mistaken 

In one department where the disruption was 
great, and where it settled down to two antagon- 
istic personalities, the matter was referred to a 
special committee and the two were brought face 
to face. This question was put to each squarely and 
unflinchingly. Will you do your work the com- 
ing year in entire and unreserved harmony with 
your associate and associates?” 

There was no dodging the issue. Harmony 
was to be insisted upon. Of course there was 
but one answer possible, and with entire good 
nature. Each answered heartily that harmony 
should prevail. 

Unless all signs fail Los Angeles will be as 
famous for harmony, while this Board of Edu- 
cation is in office as it has been noted for its 
discords. 

In the city of the angels we may behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren and 
sisters to dwell together in harmony. 

——__—$+-9-09-2-¢-2______—_ 


WHERE WERE THE SUPERINTENDENTS? 
The Oakland meeting was not a meeting of 
supermtendents. Was there in attendance a 
city superintendent from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
cut, New York, New Jersey, 
ginia, Ohio, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Tenne- 
see, Kentucky, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Connecti- 
Maryland, Vir- 


South Dakota, North Dakota? 

Possibly, but they were’ few, indeed. 
Of the 500 cities east of the Rockies 
there were scarcely twenty-five repre- 


sented by their superintendents. 

It was much the same at Salt Lake and at 
St. Paul, but at New York it will be different. 
There should be a really great effort made at 
New York to bring the city 
back to the fold. Without them the N. E. A. 
will ultimately be a weakling. Let us make an 
effort all along the line to rally the city super- 
intendents at New York in 1916. This 
be an easy thirg to do. Indeed it 
done if the N. E. A. is to be worthy 
tions. 


superintendents 


should 
must be 
its tradi- 
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CHICAGO’S LATEST 


By a vote of eleven to nine the Chicago Board of 
Education voted a drastic rule as to the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federations’ relation to the Labor Union 
Membership. Any attempt to guess at the out- 
come, much less to prophesy would be foolish. It 
could mean no more than to say where one stands 
on the proposition. The wish would be father to 
the guess. 
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A vote of eleven to nine has no abiding signifi- 
cance, especially as the Mayor is to appoint at 
least seven members to the Board of Education in 
the near future and this is liable to eliminate some 
from both the eleven and the nine. 
under the lead of Samuel 
sure to be active. Possibly the 
women’s clubs will be active, and Margaret Haley 
was active from the first. 

With all the political influences involved by such 
varied activities it is useless to talk about the final 
outcome. 


Labor Unijonism 
Gompers is 


It is conceivable that the matter may go to the 
courts and the right of teachers to come under the 
rules and regulations of a Labor Union be settled 
legally. 

It is conceivable that the Illinois Legislature 
may be appealed to to make a permissive law, that 
other legislatures will follow, that even Congress 
may be called upon to enact a Federal law. 

Indeed it is possible that that vote of eleven to 
nine may have started a nation-wide contest, legal 
and legislative. 

“1. Membership by teachers in labor unions or 
m Organizations of teachers affiliated with a trade 
union or a federation or association of trade unions 
(as well as teachers’ organizations which have offi- 
cers, business agents, or other representatives who 
are not members of the teaching torce) is inimical 
to proper discipline, prejudicial to the efficiency of 
the teaching force, and detrimental to the welfare 
of the public school system ; Therefore, such mem- 
bership, affiliation, or representation is hereby pro- 
hibited. 


“ye 


2. <All members of the education department 
who are now members of any such prohibited or- 
ganization shall forthwith discontinue their mem- 
bership therein and shall within three (3) months 
from the adoption of this rule furnish satisfactory 
evidence that such membership has been discon- 
tinued, 


“3. No person shall hereafter be employed in 
any capacity in the education department until 
such person shall state in writing that he or she 
is not a member and will not while employed in the 
education department become a member of any 
such prohibited organization. 

“4. No member of the education department 
shall hereafter be eligible for promotion, advance- 
ment in salary, or transfer from school to school 
until such person shall have stated in writing that 
he or she is not a member, and will not while a 
member of such education department become a 
member of any such prohibited organization. 

“5. Any member of the education department 
who shall be found guilty of a violation of any pro- 
vision of this rule shallbe liable to fine, suspension, 


or dismissal from the service, at the discretion 
of the board.” 
——__—_____—___—-#*$-0-@-0--o—- — 
TWO-GROUP PLAN 


A superintendent asks our personal advice 
on a Two-Group Plan. We would like to pass 
it along for an immediate symposium. 

“I am writing now to get your judgment on 
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a plan, which I am submitting to the school 
board, of organizing a few schools on what 
might be called the two-group plan. The fact 
is that the extra studies haye come in _ so 
gradually and so recently that our schools have 
not adjusted themselves to these things, and 
we have crowded more things upon the regular 
teacher or have taken her pupils from her at 
variotis times, thus breaking into her program. 
In some of our schools manual training, sewing, 
cooking, drawing, music, physical training, and 
assemblies have taken up as much as 510 min- 
utes a week out of the 1,420 in the school 
week. I am thinking of taking some subjects, 
such as reading and spelling, from the regular 
list and putting them over in the special list 
with a special teacher, so that the time of pu- 
pils spent with special teachers and regular 
teachers will be equal; and organizing the 
school in two groups so that one-half of the 
children are with regular teachers, and one- 
half with special teachers, thus saving teachers 
and space. 

“We now have about thirty-five pupils in a 
room, and in twenty rooms in the big schools, 
this will make 700. Under this plan, fourteen 
teachers handling fifty pupils each in two groups 
of twenty-five will take care of the regular 
work, and five or six special teachers will 
handle the rest. In a twenty-room building, 
aside from the principal, we have about twenty- 
three teachers, including manual training, sew- 
ing, cooking, drawing, etc. I think that nine- 
teen or twenty teachers under the two-group 
plan could manage better than the twenty-three 
do now, inasmuch as each teacher has to cover 
such a wide rar:ge. What do you think of it? 

Yes, what do our readers think of it? 

Will it work? 

Would it work in your city? 

Would the reading and spelling, if those 
were the changed subjects, gain or lose by the 
change? 


2, o-6 
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MAKING DEFECTS HARMLESS 

Defects are irevitable. 

This is true to the limit. It is a hopeless 
task to attempt to prevent defects, but it 1s 
possible to render them harmless. 

In machinery where a piece of steel must be 
as near perfect as possible they can never use 
solid steel. It is impossible to know that 
solid steel is flawless. Where perfection is in- 
dispensable I have seen a piece of steel made of 
forty-five pieces one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness. Then if one of these has a flaw, or 
even more than one, the defect is harmless. 

The reason so many big men shock the world 
by revelations of defects in character is that 
they are one mass of bigness instead of being 
laminated with a multitude of minor powers and 
virtues so that a defect cannot be large or im- 
portant and cannot affect the character, but 
merely some slight feature of disposition or 


temperament. ; 
A defect that shatters a solid character is 
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irresponsible, but if it touches only some lameria 
it may be nearly harmless. 
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IS THIS TRUE? 

Robert T. Morris, M. D., a strange combina- 
tion of literary desire and skill, sociological 
philosophy and medical psychology says:— 

“T have never known a case of suicide of an in- 
dividual who was engaged in the study of any 
branch of natural science, or in welfare or up- 
lift work.” 

At first blush we thought we had known of 
several cases, but can recall none definitely. Is 
it true, really, as he says that such persons are 
immune? 

Dr. Morris's explanation of it is interesting,— 
“The mind blazing outward warms the world— 
blazing inward scars the soul.” 





&-e-4-e- 
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MISSISSIPP’S AWAKENING 

In Mississippi there is an awakening, educa- 
tional, that is scarcely equalled anywhere in the 
South or North. Forty-five counties have es- 
tablished county agricultural high schools, and 
the legislature of 1914 appropriated $167,000 
for such high schools. 

Although these schools have been authorized 
for only six years there are now more than 
5,000 students enrolled. Of these seventy-five 
per cent. are farmers’ children, and more than 
half the students are boarding students. 
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; ALL HONOR TO MINNEAPOLIS 
The Minneapolis School Board has author- 
ized the organization of orchestras in every one 
of the seventy-seven graded schools of the city, 
and will pay professional conductors to direct 
them. Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, is to act as 
adviser in school orchestral matters. That {s 
one of the most heroic and worthy educational 
acts of August. . 
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It is estimated that it cost $15,000,000 more 
to arrest, convict and care for in prison the 
American youth under twenty-five in 1914, than 
it did to educate all the children of the people of 
all the States. J. K. Codding, former warden 
of the Kansas State Penitentiary, is responsible 
for this study. 

Nevada provides by law for consolidation of 
small schools, for public kindergartens and for 
the consolidation of districts for the purpose of 
securing instruction in manual training and 
domestic science. 


This war is likely to limit suffrage in all states 
to those who can read and write the English 
language. There is likely to be little left of 
the hypen in America after the war. 

Be sure to tell your friends what is to be 
provided for them in the Journal of Education 
in 1915-16. 


Oklahoma has launched a scheme for the 
consolidation of small schools, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


. GERMAN CONCESSIONS. 

The German Government, through Count 
Bernstorff, has given definite assurances that it 
will give “complete satisfaction” to the United 
States in the matter of the torpedoing of the 
Arabic. What is more important, it has 
promised that liners will not be sunk by Ger- 
man submarines without warning and without 
securing the safety of the lives of non- 
combatants, provided the liners do not try to 
escape or offer resistance. This second as- 
surance takes the form of a quotation from the 
forthcoming German reply to the second Ameri- 
can note regarding the Lusitania tragedy, and 
is apparently intended to quiet American feel- 
ing until that reply is transmitted. It is inti- 
mated that the full text of the reply may not 
be transmitted until after the Arabic case is 
definitely disposed of. 


THE SCOPE OF THE CONCESSIONS. 


These concessions are described as a tri- 
umph of American diplomacy; and so they 
are. They make it clear that President Wilson 
made no mistake in insisting firmly upon neutral 
rights, and the claims of humanity; and they 
also make it clear that Germany does not wish 
a break in her relations with the United States. 
But it is not true, as has been affirmed, that 
they concede all that the United States has 
claimed. They affect only liners, and leave 
untouched the case of Americans on freighters 
or passenger stips, whose rights were as much 
the subject of President Wilson’s representa- 
tions as those of passengers on the ocean liners. 
When the full text of the German reply is 
received, it may be found to be broader in its 
concessions than the memorandum of the Ger- 
man Ambassador. At least, it is to be hoped 
so. 


WHY WAS THE ARABIC TORPEDOED? 


It is to be noticed that the German Ambassa- 
dor states that the policy which he communi- 
cates—that of giving warning to liners and se- 
curing the safety of non-combatants—“was de- 
cided on before the Arabic incident occurred.” 
This raises the question: “Why was the Arabic 
sunk? Did the submarine commander disobey 
his orders? Or did Admiral von Tirpitz, who 
originated the submarine warfare, and has been 
strenuously insistent on its continuance, de- 
liberately withhold the orders which had been 
decided on? The submarine commander has 
made no official report, and there are mysteri- 
ous and obviously convenient rumors that the 
submarine was sunk later, with all on board, 
by an English destroyer. As to the Admiral, 
the announcement that he is to take several 
weeks vacation may have some bearing on the 
incident. 


THE TORPEDOING OF THE HESPERIAN. 


The torpedoing of the Allan Line steamship 
Hesperian off the coast of Ireland on the night 


of September 4 followed so quickly upon the 
German official assurances that no more liners 
would ‘be attacked without warning ‘by sub- 
marines as to furnish some excise for the 
cynics who believe that Germany is simply 
playing with the United States.  Forttinately, 
the incident lacked the tragic consequences of 
the sinking of the Lusitania, and the Arabic, 
The steamship was not sunk, but was towed 
into Queenstown, and only a few lives were 
lost. But the attack was just as much a viola- 
tion of the assurances which Germany had but 
just given as if the ship had gone down with 
all on board. It seems incredible that the 
torpedoing could have been ordered from Bet- 
lin. It seems more likely that the new orders 
against such attacks havé been held up by the 
German admirality or have for some reasoit 
failed to teach the submarine commanders. 


THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 


There has been no marked change in the 
course of the war during the week. In the 
east, the Teuton armies are pressing the Rus- 
sians hard, and have taken one fortress after 
another. But the Russians are fighting ob- 
stinately, and their main army has thus far re- 
sisted successfully the enveloping tactics of the 
enemy. In the West, there has been some 
fighting, but without conspicuous gains to either 
side; and the anticipated offensive movement 
on the part of the Allies, which was to have 
given the hard-pressed Russians some relief, is 
seemingly as far off as ever. Italy is pounding 
away at the Austrian defences, but with slow 
progress. What is happening in the Dardan- 
elles no one seems to know; and the Balkan 
States continue their higgling and dickering 
without definite results. 


LIGHTENING THE BLOCKADE. 

The British Government is taking measures 
in accordance with its promise in its note of 
July 31, that in cases where “hardship may be 
inflicted on citizens of neutral countries the 
British Government would examine the facts in 
a spirit of consideration for the interests of 
neutrals.” It intends to permit the passage 
through the blockade lines of goods for which 
American importers have entered into con- 
tracts with Austrian and German firms, and will 
relax the requirement hitherto enforced that 
money shall actually have been paid for the 
goods. Evidence that the goods have been 
contracted for and that the American importer 
is the person really responsible for them, and 
that the title rests with him will be all that will 
be required. Goods amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars, now waiting at Amsterdam, 
will be affected by this action. 


COTTON AS CONTRABAND. 


It is a curious fact that, on the day when 
Great Britain and France placed cotton on the 








[Continued on page 222.) 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
(Continued from page 207.) 
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with 68.3 acres of exhibits. If you travel up 
one aisle and down another, without repeating 
your step at any point, you will travel in these 
eleven palaces almost exactly forty-seven miles. 
If you visit the state and foreign sections, the 
Zone and all other parts of the Exposition 
Grounds, you will travel nearly 100 miles. 

In the eleven palaces you will find some- 
thing like 60,600 individual exhibits. If you 
seek to accomplish the impossible, and visit one 
exhibit per minute, for ten hours per day, it 
will take just about 100 days to see the ex- 
hibits alone, without time for the Zone, the 
state and foreign pavilions, or the conventions. 
If you could have been in San Francisco since 
February 20, and remained until December 
4, it would have been your privilege to visit 
an average of nine convention sessions per 
day for the 288 days of the Exposition period. 
I am giving you this bit of mathematics so you 
may fully appreciate the size of the Exposition, 
and the need of a wise selection in a study of 
its many features. 

I think we might agree that the Exposition 1s 
a world university for 1915. The director-in- 
chief, the chiefs of departments, and the officers 
of congresses are members of the faculty. The 
exhibits, in fact, all California, is a working 
laboratory. The world is the student body. 
You are cordizlly invited to enroll as members 
of the student body. The Exposition belongs 
te the nation, to the world, and to you. 


——— 


EFFICIENCY AND PREPARATION OF 
RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
H, W. FOGHT 

Specialist in Rural School Practice, U.S. Bureau ef Education 

That the rural teachers now at work in the 
schools are deficient in preparation is proved 
in a study made recently by the National Bu- 
reau of Education. This investigation covering 
every State in the Union, was carefully planned 
and carried out. The results were, in many 
respects, startling and yet not unexpected. The 
tabulations resulting from the investigation 
show, among other things, that four per cent. 
of all the teachers now at work in the rural 
schools have had less than eight years of ele- 
mentary school preparation; that 32.3 per cent. 
have had no professional preparation whatever, 
and that only one-tenth of one per cent. of these 
teachers report attendance at schools making 
a specialty of preparing teachers for rural 
schools. Many other interesting facts were re- 
vealed, such as these: Fully twenty-five per 
cent. of all the teachers at work in the rural 
schools are men, as against 20.7 per cent. for 
all the schools of the country. In the Southern 
States nearly one-half of all the rural teachers 
are men, which, by the way, is no criterion of 
the fact that Southern schools are on this ac- 
count better than elsewhere. Eighteen per 
cent. of the whole number of teachers are 
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married. This, too, is chiefly in the South At- 
lantic and Central States. Nearly sixty-seven 
per cent. of all these teachers are teaching from 
twenty-five to thirty-five recitations daily. The 
average age at the time of feporting was 26.3. 
The average number of schools taught by each 
teacher is 3.4, and the average for all the 
schools is 13.8 months. The total number of 
months taught by the average teacher is 45.4, 
which is a great deal better than was expected. 
However, a large majority of teachers fall far 
below these figures. A considerable group of 
Southern teachers reported tenures ranging 
from fifteen to sixty-two years, which tended to 
raise the average greatly. 

The above figures demonstrate to the 
thoughtful reader that conditions are not what 
they should be in rural school teaching today. 
At this time public school teachers in the 
United States receive an average annual sal- 
ary of $485. Rural school teachers instruct 
the children of 54.7 per cent. of 
the entire population, but get as _ their 
Share only 45.5 per cent. of the © total 
amount expended for salaries. Their annual 
salary is, accordingly, considerably less than the 
amount above stated. Artisans, domestics and 
common laborers receive better wages than do 
these teachers. 


ne ane 
A FRIENDLY VIEW OF SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS 
WILLIAM E, CHANCELLOR 

Professor of Political Science, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 

In half of the several States there are more 
school board members than ihere are school 
teachers; and they control evervwhere the se- 
lection of teachers. We hear much of the 
choice of teachers, and almost nothing of the 
choice of board members. For any teacher, es- 
pecially any school superintendent, to criticize 
the character and intelligence of board mem- 
bers is officially too dangerous a proceeding to 
be indulged in; and no one regards the praise 
of board members, by teachers seriously because 
it may be simply time-serving flattery. So long 
as we have public schools, we are likely to have 
school board members to represent the people 
in their control. What appears to be the truth 
about board n:embers? Are they competent 
and honest? !, who have served as city school 
superintendent in four cities, including the Na- 
tional Capital, and who have visited schools in 
every State of the Union, am entitled at least to 


an opinion. The best boards are elected at 
large, and have long terms. The worst boards 
are appointed, and have short terms. Many 


board members are entirely honest, and some 
are competent. Per contra, many board mem- 
bers are incompetent and some to my personal 
knowledge have been dishonest. School board 
memberships are often stepping stones for 
young men to so-called higher political office. 
Sometimes they are berths of reward to old 
politicians thereby shelved. The best board 
members are reither young nor old, and they 
are without political ambitions or memories, 
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We can get sich men only by an enlightened 
public opinion and a stronger social conscience. 
—_Oo-—— 


OUR BLIGHTED RACE 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President, N.E. A. 

The war system compromises all organiza- 
tions, disciplines and devices useful in carrying 
on warfare. In our day, in every country, 
its avowed purpose is defensive; but defense 
implies also aggression, and it is a recognized 
maxim of war that the best defense is to be the 
first to strike. 

The war system comprises the most potent 
of all agencies for the reversal of selection 
among men. In its threefold  function—mili- 
tary conscription, armed peace or “dry war,” 
and war itself—it promotes the waste of the 
fittest, and allows the increase of inertness and 
inefficiency in relatively numerical importance. 
The whole civilized world is still organized more 
or less completely on the basis of the war sys- 
tem. Democracy demands escape from it, but 
nowhere has perfect democracy vet existed, 
because nowhere yet has any nation fully 
emerged from the shadow of menace. 

The war system has its foundation in the 
mediaeval conception of nations as rivals or 
enemies, eaci using its abilities to impede the 
prosperity or commerce of other nations, each 
a unit of power desirous of expansion in terri- 
tory, eager to enforce its will on others, and 
prepared to do limitless injury, if necessary, to 
that end. Each is, therefore, suspicious of all 
others, and, in proportion to its subservience to 
the ‘war system, cultivates hatred along its 
borders. As suspicion, hatred and the use of 
force demand secrecy to be effective, the war 
system is maintained by secret diplomacy and 
arbitrary action. To consult with the people 
concerned wovld destroy the opportunity for 
sudden decision and lightning attack, so vital 
to successful warfare. 

The system in Europe is essentially aristo- 
cratic; its higher councils are open only to the 
chosen few. It is, in fact, the right arm of 
privilege, while the left arm is iound in the state 
church. Accessories of the war system are re- 
strictive tariffs and repressive legislation, with 
every other policy which tends to aggravate 
differences among men and _ nations. Its ex- 
igencies, throughout Europe, have perverted 
and poisoned most teaching of history, politics, 
morals and patriotism. The same evil influences 
have been felt in the schools of America. 

The injuries inherent in the war system, from 
which all nations have suffered more or less, 
may not appear in the effacement of art, of 
science, or of creative imagination. Men who 
excel in these regards are not drawn by prefer- 
ence to the life of the soldier, though in war- 
time they, with the others, may be victims of 
conscription. Lut, while to cut the roots of a 
tree may not impair the quality of its fruitage, 
it will most certainly reduce its vitality and the 
amount of its produce, 
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The animating spirit of the war system is 
known as militarism. This we may define as 
dependence on force instead of law in national 
and international relations. Through its in- 
fluence law itself becomes the expression of 
superior means of provoking fear, not of the 
will and intelligence of the people concerned. 
Militarism is « mental attitude of a nation quite 
as an objective fact. For this reason it cannot 
be measured hy the number o! soldiers or of 
ships or by the size of guns. It is placing de- 
pendence on these agencies for the enforcement 
of a dominating will. Militarism considers all 
public questions in terms of force; its alternate, 
civilism, considers in terms of equity. The de- 
gree of a nation’s reliance for defense or ag- 
gression on the war system serves as a measure 
of militarism. If it be regarded as menacing 
in tendency, the remedy lies in education, in 
the spread of ideas of international equity, and 
in the recognition of the fact that war is not 
a normal condition in human affairs, but a most 
disastrous form of world sickness, to be met, 
like any other pestilence, by sanitation. 


Culture is 1 product of friendly relations. One 
of its highest attributes is the capacity to put 
oneself in another’s place. In this sense it is 
the antithesis of militarism. The culture of a 
nation has sources far beyond its boundary 
lines. The culture of all Western and Central 
Europe is essentially one, each nation, large 
and small, contributing its part, and the whole 
having deep roots in the philosophy of Greece, 
and that of Judea. The whole body of the 
“blond race” constitutes a brotherhood from 
which no element could be spared. A Euro- 
pean war is recessarily of the nature of civil 
war, fratricidal, as well as suicidal. 

Militarism, to those reared under its dis- 
cipline, is, like the pressure of the atmosphere, 
everywhere present but not recognized. The 
one people of modern times most thoroughly 
subject to it vehemently denies its existence. 

But the fact is undeniable. A people must be 
thoroughly militarized before it will “fight as 
one” or “hate as one,” at the dictate of any su- 
perior authority. 


— i) — 


A CHEMISTRY COURSE FOR GIRLS 


MARY ETHEL JONES 


Head of Chemistry Depattment, Los Angeles High S« hoo! 


A course in chemistry for girls which devi- 
ates from the standardized college entrance 
courses in chemistry, has grown out of the de- 
mand of the girls themselves fos a course which 
will teach them the chemistry of the concrete 
things of everyday life. It is the business of 
every woman to know how to manage a house- 
hold efficiently. Some knowledge of the chem- 
istry of the processes concerned leads to effi- 
ciency in practically every art and industry. 
The art of hceusehold management is no ex- 
ception, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IS ESSENTIAL 
A, E, WINSHIP 


It appears so trite as to be absurd to say 
that physical education is essential, and yet 
there is so little physical education in the pub- 
lic schools that it would seem as though the 
statement had never been made. 

There is no education that is not incorporated 
into the unconscious life. 

Physical education means satisfactory care 
of one’s health, uniform activities that increase 
one’s vigor cortinually and promote grace and 
physical attractiveness. ; 


Teaching about health is of slight importance 
unless one does the things one learns that one 
should do, unless one does them until it is sec- 
ond nature. Abundance of fresh air waking 
and sleeping, almost daily baths of the right 
kind, perfect care of the teeth, attention to the 
quantity and quality of food and drink, and ex- 
ercises that promote health, grace and attrac- 
tiveness are highly educational. 

In how many public schools is there any ap- 
proach to this standard? 

There is not one factor of this program that 
is not vastly more essential than nineteen- 


twentieths of the book knoweldge scheduled 
for their learning. 


You will never get any appreciable attention 
to physical education until promotion and 
graduation depend as much upon what one 
learns and demonstrates in life physically as 
upon ones knowledge of the battles in the Civil 
War, the height of Asiatic mountains, and va- 
rious kinds of participles. 


Where is there an absurdity greater than 
placing a child’s memorizing of dates above 
his remembering to clean his teeth or to take 
a bath. 

We have accepted this ridiculous state of 
affairs because the dates were recited in school 
and the teeth were cleaned at home. 


But we teach the child in school to take care 
of his teeth just as we teach him geography and 
we should hold him responsible for remembering 
his teeth as definitely as for remembering the 
population of cities. 


Exercises for health and grace can be taught 
and practiced in school, and these exercises are 
as essential as intellectual athletics and they 
should be insisted upon absolutely as they rarely 
if ever are. 


Look over ary school curriculum and see how 
much time is allowed for physical exercises as 
education. 

What is the remedy? There is but one 
remedy and that is to have physical directors 
for elementary schools and for high schools and 


hold them responsible for results in health and 
grace of movements. 


If two children above the fourth grade walk 
across the school yard out of step, hold the 
physical director’s department responsible for 


their walking out of step. ‘ 
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It is a tragedy to think of the amount of time 
and energy devoted to penmanship giving but- 
tons for a good “movement” on paper, and no 
credit for good movement across the school- 
room. 

Editors write, clergymen preach, lecturers 
proclaim that the body is the temple of the soul, 
that it is sacred, “A sound mind in a sound 
body” is a time honored slogan, but we are 
hypocrites, all of us if we give no slightest 
credit for any achievement in physical educa- 
tion. 
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THE COUNCIL OF SHEEP * 
(A Fable) 
BY CHARLES DE GARMO 





i 


[Writen at the close of Dr. Jordan’s address.] 


The Old Rams to the Flock :— 
Beyond the waves that bound our isle, 
Within a forest dark and grim, 
There is a pack of wolves, you know; 
They hunt and kill and peer the while 
Across the flood, which they must switr 
To reach and rend your fleece of snow. 
Thus we advise: Provide the guard 
Of watchful rams along our strand 
With dogs of war, and thus prevent 
That savage horde, by want pressed hard, 
From ravening this happy land, 
Which is devoid of armament. 
Reply of the Flock :— 
“No! No!” the trustful flock replied. 
“Tis wrong to fight, we will consent 


To peace alone—this must be tried, 
For know, that in our good intent 


And righteousness we shall confide, 

With innocence for armament. 
Regretful Conclusion :— 

Alack! alas! and well-a-day! 
That silly bleating flock is rent 

To shreds; the lambs no longer play, 
For quite in vain was good intent; 

The grinning wolves hold easy sway, 
And they provide the armament. 


* While the general sentiment of the Oakland meeting was in 


accord with the kevnote of the President ef the N. EK. A. there;was 


much distinctly critical sentiment. 

na The Council of Sheep.”’ by Dr. Charles De Garmo, which was 
written almost literally while Dr. Jordanwas delivering his wonder- 
fully vigorous Introductory Address gives a suggestion of what 
many persons were saying in the lubby and on the street. 

There is no question but that the sentiment of the conversation 
was with the President but the “Council of Sheep " voices a not 
inconsiderable expressien. 

SS 


THE VALUE OF PICTURES, CHARTS, 
MAPS, ETC., IN TEACHING 
GRACE C. STRACHAN 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York 

No one can learn unless and until his at- 
tention is attracted. 

What attracts your attention most easily 
and strongly? 

Give the babe, the father, the grandmother, 
a new book: each will first turn the pages in 
search of the pictures. 

What form of entertainment has grown with 
marvelous rapidity? i 

What is the cause of this marvelous growth! 

Is it not the satisfaction and the fascination 
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which the vividness of impressions made on the 
eye. 

Educators are more and more recognizing 
the superior quality of the knowledge gained 
through the eye, or the eye combined with the 
other sense organs, and this recognition is 
made evident by the increased demand for pic- 
tures of all kinds, static and moving, not only 
to clarify and enrich the teaching of nature, 
geography, geclogy, biology, physiology, but 
of art and man—history in all its forms, mathe- 
matics and even reading. 

No good teacher of reading attempts to 
teach reading without charts and pictures in 
addition to those in the books, and what book 
firm would today offer a reader for the first 
or second year pupils that is not at least three- 
fourths picture matter? The days of teach- 
ing by route are forever past. The day of the 
moving picture lesson is at hand. Already a 
few elementary schools and many high schools 
and colleges are equipped wiih moving pic- 
ture apparatus. Two of my twenty schools 
are fully equipped with such apparatus and 
most of the cthers have stereopticon or similar 
equipment for vitalizing the work in practically 
all subjects. 








THE PRODUCTION OF PLAYS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


O. Be SPERLIN 
Head of the Department of English, Stadium High Schoo] Tacoma 


The increase in the production of plays in 
high schools kas been’ extraordinarily rapid 
in all parts of the country. This development, 
resulting from a real need which has expressed 
itself at times as a demand, has been accom- 
panied by the building and equipping of high 
school stages. Where proper co-operation be- 
tween students and faculty has been obtained, the 
production of plays has brought more than 
satisfactory 1esults. 

The play chosen must be worth while, and 
must be acceptable to both the coach and the 
stage director, who are members of the faculty. 
After the selection of the play, the coach, the 
Stage director, and the cast, the last selected 
by try-outs, co-operate for two months to bring 
the acting and the staging to a degree of per- 
fection. Then begins a still broader co-opera- 
tion; on the part of the students, committees 
on properties, scene shifting, programs, pub- 
licitvy, ushering, electricians, and a 
manager; on the part of the faculty, a coach, 
a stage manager. a financial adviser and as. 
sistants to the coach for costuming and make- 
up. 

The play should be given on a high school 
stage. This 1s a necessity, to keep the plays 
from being taken to the downtown theater, 
which is unsatisfactory for many reasons. More- 
over, a high school stage is useful in many 
ways other than the giving of class plays. If 
the stage to begin with is equippéd with only 
One exterior end one interior set, this is suff- 
cient. It can be added to from year to year 
by the efforts of the school. Orchestra lights. 


business 
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interior scenes, and properties can be designed, 
made and pairted by pupils from the manual 
training and art classes. The play should be 
given at a low price of admission, and should 
be given two or more nights in a_ school of 
1,200 or more. Plays like “The Piper,” and 
“As You Like It,” should have matinees for 
grade students 
Net proceeds are not to be used for ‘class 
blow-outs,” etc., but for such a worthy pur- 
pose as ading fine art to the school equipment. 
Under the direct auspices of the faculty such 
fine productions as Milton’s “Comus,” the 
morality play “Everyman,” poetical plays and 
Greek tragedies may be staged complimentary 
to the school. Such work wins high appre- 
ciation from the pupils and adds greatly to the 
efficiency and co-operation of the faculty. Next 
year, 1916, is a Shakesperian centenary; and a 
festival of Shakesperian plays, songs and page- 
ants will be especially appropriate. 
Sek aaa 
DEAR OLD SAN FRANCISCO 
I want to go to San Francisco, 
And I want to go to stay, 
For life there ’s worth the living, 
And workin’s just like play. 
There the golden poppy’s bloomin’ 
And the grapes are on the vine, 
And that breeze from off the ocean 
Is just as good as any wine. 
Out there, if 1 remember right, 
The sky’s a bluer blue, 
And the flowers always bloomin’ 





And of a brighter hue. 

The birds somehow sing sweeter, 

And in quite a different way, 

And the climate, well, it’s perfect, 

*"Most every month is May. ‘ 
And your friends stand by you better, . 
Leastwise it seems so to me, 

And you have a kind of feelin’ 

So good and loose and free, 

That when once a man has felt it, 

No matter where he stays, 

He loves the “Frisco people 

And the “Frisco” people’s ways. 

Now I’ve been a powerful loafer, 


And a roamer in my day, - 
And somehow I’ve found few places ial 
Where a fellow cared to stay; Vee 


But there’s something ‘about old “Frisco,” 
Must be something in the air, 
That keeps me just a-longing 
And a-longing to be there. 
—Author Unknown. 


(eee 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

There was no session in the two weeks that 
had more variety in it than that of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration and its success 
was due to the skilful leadership of the presi- 
dent, O. M. Plummer of the Portland, Oregon, 
School Board. There was a great audience, 
the subjects were all vital, and the speakers 
were eminently sensible and their delivery was 
attractive. It was an ideal program in many 
respects. The culmination was in the banquet 
provided by Mr. Plummer, at which the speak- 
ing was by far the best per minute of any dur- 
ing the week. 
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STRAY: SHOTS 


United States Commissioner of Education: 
We must work up play in the schools, else we 
shall be burdened with a generation of molly- 
coddles. What good is a fund of knowledge 
it the possessor must stand shivering upon the 
brink of action without the courage to plunge 
in? We just can’t build up a system of educa- 
tion without play. There is more development 
in a system of calisthenics than in reading the 
second reader. 


Edward B. deGroot: There are no standards 
of area, apparatus or games of the average 
playground. We find in most cases too much 
apparatus and too much inclusion of the big 
and little children in the same area. There 
should be a separation of the sexes at a certain 
age and a division of the play areas so that like 
may seek and find like for playmates. 


President Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee State 
Normal School: I am opposed to any system of 
education framed to produce soldiers or artisans 
rather than well equipped individuals. 


J. W. Crabtree, River Falls, Wisconsin: 
Cheerfulness in a_ teacher is a virtue to be 
recognized, but it must be good cheer and not 
a mere tendency to giggle. So should per- 
sonal appearance be_ recognized. It is not 
enough to be pretty she must be beautiful. It 
must be a beauty that results from genuine in- 
terest in her pupils. 


J. Stanley Lrown, Joliet, Illinois: The de- 
velopment of the high school into a junior col- 
lege is the normal outcome of the laws pro- 
viding for education up to twenty-one years of 
age, and these junior colleges will develop ac- 
cording to local demands and will tend to form 
themselves in cities whose population is 25,000 
or more. Probably some of the so-called small 
colleges will ond it to their financial and indus- 
trial advantage to become junior colleges of 
high order rather than to remain in their pres- 


ent condition with some embarrassing ques- 
tions asked about their endowment, _ their 
equipment and the character of their senior 


college work. 


W. E. Watt, Chicago: Forty years of closed 
windows have enfeebled the nation. When- 
ever the population gains 100 per cent. insanity 
increases 200 per cent. and feeble-mindedness 
300 per cent. 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, former United States 
Commissioner of Education and Chancellor of 
the University of the City of New York: We 
are living in the morning twilight of a world 
yet to be civilized. This is really the end of an 
era of which we are speaking; not the first fifteen 
years of the twentieth century, but the last fif- 
teen years of the age preceding the great war. 
The great war has shown us that the world 
has hardly begun to be civilized as yet. It is 


the function of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to plan from the ground up a national 
system which shall be equal to the demands of 
any national emergency as well as equa! to the 
daily needs of the nation. 


Dr. F. B. Dressler, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville: It is well to have increased the appropria- 
tion for the United States Bureau of Education 
to $238,000, but that is not in the same 
as the five-million-dollar appropriation for the 
United States Department of 


class 
Agriculture. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent, Chi- 
cago: Vocational training must not be used 
to confine the poor to an industrial life. The 
efficiency slogan that is sweeping the country 
presents a real danger of producing mechanical 


minds. Efficiency may mean trained ma- 
chines 

Professor William D. Hurd, Massachusetts 
College, Amherst: Extension service falls 
short of the true measure of its possibilities 
when it does not broaden to include the so- 
cial, recreational and educational improvement 
of rural and urban districts. Country life, in 


the newer view, has come to be considered 
rightly as a whole. The extension service 1s 
intimately iniormed of local conditions, and, 
better than any other agencies, can assist in 


making rural. existence more pleasant, more 
comprehensive and so more _ productive. 
©. H. Benson, United States Department 


of Agriculture: I’ve been to teachers’ con- 
ventions all over these United States, and your 
one greatest, commonest fault is that unless 


something is written down in a book, you don’t 
believe it. If the author didn't say so, 
will 


neither 


you. You've got to look around at the 
new things if you want to succeed as educa- 
tors. Take a look at the fads. Maybe they 
won't amount to anything when you _ have 
looked at them, but at least thev’ll get your 
brains out of the rut. Every teacher ought 
to be known by some other name than that 
which he was christened. If you are eter- 


nally going around with the rame “professor” 
or “doctor” or “honorable” hitched on to 


your name, it’s time to go back and check 
up. I'd rather have some one say, “there 
goes the canning man” than “there goes Senor 


Benson” any day. Be 


known by what you do, 
and not by titles 


gained in the past. 
Grace C. Strachan, New York: Trade educa- 
tion is indispensable, but within proper limita- 
tions, so that every boy and girl should have 
the fundamentals of education that go to make 
character and. breadth. of But this does 
not mean that the son of a doctor must be a 
doctor, nor the son of a tinsmith must be trained 
to the tinsmith’s trade. 


vision. 
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BOOK TABLE 


CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 
By Charles Edward Jefferson, pastor of Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church in New York City. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 287 pages. Price, $1.25. 
It is a relief—to those who think there are more things 

worth not fighting for than worth fighting for—to hear 
one of the very few powerful preachers of the country 
speak right out in meeting about the duty of Christians in 
matters relating to international war and peace. So many 
ministers lately, often from pulpits in which they were 
ordained to preach the gospel of peace on earth, have ut- 
tered stirring sentiments which marked them as jingoes of 
the first crop. They have been urging the “patriotic 
defense of rights, “humanitarian and national,” defense 
which involves the use of warships, guns, the lives of 
many men and misery for many more women and chil- 
dren. To these and to all who think that the things that 
are Caesar's should be rendered unto him still as in the 
days of old, Dr. Jefferson’s words are earnestly recom- 
mended. He touches upon not only the “Bible and 
war” and the “church and peace,” but upon the extremely 
practical features of political and economic policy and 
war. In comparison with all social and economic problems 
with the problem of peace between nations of peoples all 
social and economic problems dwindle, he says. “Our civic 
problems are vexing, our industrial problems are bewild- 
ering, our race problems within our own borders are ap- 
palling enough to make many hearts faint, but the inter- 
national problem is the most tangled, most myriad-sided, 
most baffling, most overwhelming of all.” “There is no 
question now before the world in which the future of 
Christianity is so vitally involved as this question of inter- 
national peace. The church cannot survive if militarism 
is to rule.” “National policy is within the range of legit- 
imate pulpit instruction.” Dr. Jefferson explains in what 
ways. As an American he speaks to the idealistic Amer- 
ican nation, tells them truths that are being forgotten. 


COLLEGE IDEALS. By Jonathan Rigdon, president of 
Winona College, Winona Lake, Indiana. Cloth. 58 
pages. 

“College Ideals” is, in attractively printed small book 
form, an address delivered at Winona Lake on College 
Day last year. It is an address particularly worth while 
for high school boys and girls. It shows them ways in 
which to make the best of their opportunities. Here is 
the substance of the address: “Good, honest, hard work 
and plenty of it; a religious training that is not narrow 
and bigoted but reverent and sincere; a morality that en- 
ables the student to respect the person and the property 
of another; a college spirit that is free from vandalism 
and not akin to vandalism pride in achievement and not 
in clothes; an interest that grows and kindles into passion 
for truth; a vision that helps the boy of today to catch a 
glimpse of the world of tomorrow and the man he might 
be ;—there are doubtless other ideals, but speaking for my- 
self, I shall be glad to pin to these the faith and the fortune 
and the future of our college.” 


“COMMON SENSE” APPLIED TO WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. By Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D. Second 
edition. With an introduction by Frances Maule Bjork- 
man. Cloth. 236 pages. Price, $1 net. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

Twenty years ago, when they were holding one of the 
more or less frequent constitutional conventions in New 
York State, Mary Putnam-Jacobi delivered an address 
setting forth arguments for bringing universal suffrage 
action by the convention. The address caught people un- 
guarded with its force and reason. Later she expanded 
the argument for the first edition of the book which is 
now past out in a second edition. It’s force is just as 
great and it deserves as much consideration from the con- 
vention now in session at Albany as it received from the 
early gathering of constitution makers. 

The book contains one of the present presentations of 
the constitutional aspects of the suffrage question. The 
more fundamental reasons for giving the ballot to women 
are not so much touched upon, but the book is quite worth 
while for any suffrage ammunition seeker. 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES. Four Books for 
basal use in primary, intermediate and grammar schoola, 
with a Teacher’s Manual and Book of Accompaniments, 
by Horatio Parker, Yale University, Osbourne McCon- 
athy, Northwestern University, Edward Bailey Birge 
Indianapolis and W. Otto Miessner, Milwaukee. Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co, 
Book one, 30 cents; Book two, 35 cents; Book three, 40 
cents; Book four, 60 cents. Manual, $1.00 
The event of the year in school book-making is the ap- 

pearance of the Progressive Music Series with Horatio. 

Parker of Yale University as the author-in-chief. Dr. 

Parker is the only American who has captured two prizes 

of $19,000 each for music production. This year at Los 

Angeles at the meeting of the Federation of Music Clubs 

the rendering of his prize opera was the sensation of the 

Panama-Pacific year. 

With Dr. Parker is associated Osbourne McConathy of 
Northwestern University who has captured educators as 
well as musicians the country over. No man is more wel- 
come upon any platform. With Messrs. Parker and Mc- 
Conathy are associated Mr. Birge supervisor of music in 
Indianapolis and supervisor Miessner of the Milwaukee 
State Normal School. . 

Brilliancy in musical achievement, brilliancy in ped 
ogical science and brilliancy in teaching skill are at their 
height in these books. 

Any attempt to adequately express the significance of 
these four books and the Manual to the cause of public 
school music education—to adequately magnify the won- 
derful group of the thirty world-recognized masters in 
musical composition—the fifty notable Americans who 
have contributed original songs for the series and the fifty 
world poets, past and present, whose masterpieces are here 
set to music—to adequately expand the character buildin 
psychology and courageous pedagogy is wholly beyon 
our space. Here is something to challenge the attention 
of all educators and musicians. 





SELECTIONS FROM CATULLUS. By Mary Stewart, 
Dean of Women at the University of Montana. Boston: 
Richard C. Badger. Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 

The true medium for translation of any literary output 
from one language to another is obviously the means of 
expression used in the oriinal work. ’Tis doubtful, of 
course, whether the “lyric cry” of such poet of instantaneous 
inspiration as was Catullus can ever be successfully car- 
ried over from one language to another. Still the transla- 
tion that does project into an alien tongue the clear re- 
flection of the fire of original genius has done something 
that is very much worth while. In this our author has 
been conspicuously successful. She has attempted most 
happily—and with a charming degree of spontaniety—to 
give to the reader the spirit of these selections, without 
however, divorcing the spirit from the fact. Indeed the 
charm and freshness of these translations make it a mate 
ter of regret that the author did not see fit to include more 
of Catullus’ poems in her Selections. 

In addition to the poems the author has set forth in a 
prologue her ideal of a good translation. To her the spirit, 
not the letter, is the essential thing. Yet she would not 
sacrifice fact in order to get the spirit, for to her the good 
translation must be true to the original, both in spirit and 
fact. 


INTRODUCTION TO SCHOOL HYGIENE. By W. 
B. Drummond, Edinburgh (Scot.) Training College. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. Pp. 
237. Price, $1.25. 

Here is a very able volume for teachers and students of 
education about the hygiene of the school-child. Many 
of the current books on hygiene treat chiefly with Phy- 
siology, or with Sanitation, both of which in their field are 
of great value. But here is a work that confines itself 
chiefly to the hygiene of the child. In the author's estim- 
ation “the teacher's work begins with John. Everything 
that interferes with John’s health, in school or out, inter- 
feres also with the teacher’s work, and is therefore the 
teacher's concern. It is from that point of view, too often 
forgotten, that this book is written.” The author discusses 
with great care “The Day’s work,” “Nervous anomalies 
and disorders,” “Exercise,” “Respiration,” “The Eye, Ear, 
and Voice,” and other subjects connected with “John’s” 
welfare. His treatment of these themes is at once thor- 
ough and sensible. And then the text is illuminated at 
most important points by illustrations—fifty in all—of 
specific value and in pictorial representation of the points 
at issue. 
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Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER. 


1-4. Teachers’ First Annual Confer- 
ence of Polk County, Iowa, Teach- 
ers. East High School, Des Moines, 
la. Superintendent Z. C. Thorn- 
burg. 


46: Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
Conference. Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Miss Louise Adams Grout, 154 
Newbury street, Boston, corres- 
ponding sec’y. 


23-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V. Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


68. National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minn. National Hous- 
ing Association, 105 East 22nd St. 
New York City. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 


15-16:. Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 


18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor C F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 


21-22. University of New York, 
annual convocation. Albany. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 


28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 

4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines. O. E. Smith, 
sec'y. 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 


11-13. Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 

22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

22-24. South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association. Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones. Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

NORTHFIELD. Charles E. Hicks, 
for the past three years principal of 
the high school, has accepted a posi- 
tion as principal of the high school 
in Terryville, Conn. 

SOMERVILLE. F. W. Carrier, 
principal of the high school in Wil- 
mington, has accepted a position as 
instructor of Community Civics in 
the Somerville High School. 

CHARLEMONT. F- P. Davison, 
for twelve years successful superin- 
tendent of schools for the town of 
Montague, has been elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools for the Charle- 
mont district to succeed L. E. Prior, 
who goes to Dartmouth. 

CAMBRIDGE. Ray Green Huling 
died from cerebral hemorrhage at his 
summer home in Marshfield last Sat- 
urday. He was sixty-seven years old. 

For fifteen years Mr. Huling was 
headmaster of the English High school, 
Cambridge, but was forced to give up 
the position in 1908 because of ill 
health. After resigning that post he 
became a consulting teacher. 

Mr. Huling’s career—as an educator 
began when he became classical as- 
sistant at Fall River High school in 
1869, which position he held until 
1875, when he became principal of the 
Fitchburg High school. He _ retained 
that position until 1886. He _ then 
hecame principal of the New Bedford 
High school and remained until 1895, 
when he went to Cambridge. 

In 1899 he became a lecturer on the 
organization and management of 
schools, at Harvard University. In 
1900 he became an examiner at Bos- 
ton University and trustee of Brown 
University 

He was a former president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
and a member of the American  In- 
stitute of Instruction. High School 
Masters’ Club, New England Associa- 
tien of Colleges and _ preparatory 
schools. Madison Conference on his- 
tory, New England Conference on his- 


tory, and New England History 
Teachers’ Association. 

BOSTON. James Duncan Phillips, 
of the educational department of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, was 
elected treasurer of the company last 
week to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of James Murray Kay. 

Wentworth Institute is this year 
adding two new courses. The first is 
a one-year day trade course in for- 
ging, hardening and tempering. This 
course is intended to give training to 
young men who wish a thorough 
knowledge of both hand and machine 
forging in wrought iron and steel- 

The second new course is a one- 
year day Trade Preparatory course, 
intended for young men who wish to 
enter some one of the manufacturing 
industries, but who require a year in 
which to be tried out to discover in 
which direction they show _ special 
skill and ability. 

Next year there will be given for 
the first time the second vear of a 
course in Architectural Construction. 
This course is for training building 
superintendents, specification men, and 
constructionists for architects and 
building contractors. It covers a very 


‘much needed field. Only those en- 


gaged in the building trades realize 
how modern fireproof, steel and 
cement construction has created a de 
mand for men especially trained in 
these branches. This new type of 
instruction is intended to meet this 
demand. 


MAINE. 

BIDDEFORD. John Wesley Har- 
per of New York, last survivor of 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, died 
August 14 at Biddeford Pool- He 
was eighty-four years old. 

The death of Mr. Harper marks 
the passing of the last of those who 
made Harper & Brothers such a fa- 
mous institution that the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan wrote at the time the 
concern was in financial difficulties in 
1899: “The downfall of the honse of 
Harper & Brothers would be a 
national calamity.” 

Forever connected with the old 
house are the names of many famous 
authors and artists of the past and 
present, among whom were Henry J. 
Raymond of The New York Times, 
George Ripley, Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
Charles Dudley Warner, William 
Dean Howells, Henry M. Alden, Ed- 
win Abbey, Howard Pyle and A. B. 
Frost. 

John Wesley Harper, who became 
President of the firm in 1897 was a 
son of John Harper, who with his 
brother, James Harper, founded Har- 
per & Brothers in 1817. 

MIDDLK ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The degree of 
bachelor of ‘science in education has 
heen established in connection with 
the college courses for teachers and 
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REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY AWARDS 


International Exposition 


at 


Panama-Pacific 


(Confirmed by Superior Jury) 


GRAND 
PRIZE 


FOR ‘‘ EXCELLENCE OF ITS PRODUCT.” 


GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR—For “Its Educational 


Value.” 


GOLD MEDAL—For “The Flexibility and Wide 
Range of its Adding and Subtracting Typewriter.” 
Wahl Mechanism. 


GOLD MEDAL—To Remtico Typewriter Ribbon and 
Carbon Papers—For “Quality and Variety.” 


Highest Possible Award in Every 


Department of Our Business 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


the summer courses at Johns Hopkins 
University. The degree will be open 
to men and women. The regulations 
concerning the work for the new de- 
gree will be determined by an ad- 
visory committee of the faculty. The 
title of director of the college course 
for teachers and of the summer 
courses has been assigned to Profes- 
sor Edward F. Buchner 
NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The state has twenty- 
one county superintendents, — thirty- 
two city superintendents, about 14,000 
public school teachers, nearly 600,000 
pupils, and expends nearly $25,000,000 


a year in education 
In 1912-15 $287,448.28 was expended 
for transportation Transportation 


iS a matter between the parents or 
guardians of pupils and the local 
boards of education with the approval 
of the contract by the County Super- 
intendent. The general supervision 
rests with the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The law gives the power to 
boards of education to expend money 
for the transportation of pupils when- 
ever in any district there shall be 
children living remote from the 
schoolhouse in which such pupils are 
entitled to attend The 


school. law 





also requires that all school buildings 
shall be conveninent of access to all 
pupils desiring to attend the public 
schools. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

SCRANTON. Robert B. Keller, a 
graduate of Purdue university, class 
of 1908, has been appointed president 
of the new Johnson institute of this 
city. The institute is a memorial to O. 
S Johnson, who left $1,500,000 to 
found it. It is a mechanical and tech- 


nological school The heirs of the 
founder contested the will, but 
recently the courts decided that the 
will should stand, and the work on 


the school is nearing completion. Mr 
Keller, after his graduation from 
Purdue, went to the University of I- 
linois as an instructor. He recently re- 
siened from the railway department 
of that institution and has been study- 
ing industrial schools to fit himself 
for his new position. Mr. Keller is 
only thirty years of age 
WEST VIRGINIA 

MORGANTOWN. Dr. John Lee 
Coulter has been appointed dean of 
the College of Agriculture and di- 
rector of the Experiment Station of 
the West Virginia 


University. He 


comes from the George Peabody 
lege to take the place of E. D. San- 


derson, who resigned about a year 
ago: 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE. Asheville has after 


careful consideration amended its city 
charter, and has made several depart- 
ures in its plan of school adminis- 
tration which promise large benefits. 
Along the line of the commission 
form of government which the 
charter provides for, is prov for 
abolishing the School Board and put- 
ting the direction of the schools in the 


sion 


hands of the three commissioners, 
who will sit as a board on_ school 
matters 


Among the pertinent provisions of 
the new charter are the following :— 


It shall be the duty of said Board 
of Commissioners of the City of 
Asheville to appropriate from the 


funds of the city, in addition to the 
special school funds, such amounts 
as may necessary to discharge their 
duties of maintaining an adequate 

ient system of public schools. 
Board of Commissioners are 


be 
f 
and suff 


The 
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charged with the duty of electing 
biennially, (annually formerly) a 
competent, skilled and expert .man as 
Superintendent of the public schools 
of the city of Asheville, and also such 
other teachers and employees for the 
conduct of such schools as may be 
mecessary for such time as they may 
indicate: Provided, all teachers and 
other employees in said schools shall 
be selected from a list submitted to 
the Board by the Superintendent, and 
if the Board is unable or refuses to 
select from the list so furnished, it 
shall call on the Superintendent from 
time to time for other lists, which it 
shall be his duty to furnish. 

Section 21. It shall be the duty of 
the Superintendent, in making his 
recommendations, and the Board in 
electing persons to serve the Public 
Schools interests, to consider ability, 
education, character and efficiency for 
the performance of the duties for 
which such person or persons’ names 
are being considered, and allow these 
qualities to control in making such 
selection. 

Section 23. It shall be the duty of 
the Superintendent of schools of 
Asheville to devote his time and at- 
tention exclusively to them during 
the school year, except when leave of 
absence is granted by the Board of 
Commissioners for short periods for 
good cause. He shall have immediate 
and direct control over all teachers 
and janitors of the school buildings, 
and other persons in charge thereof, 
and shall be responsible for their ef- 
ficiency, and he shall have power to 
discharge any eacher or other em- 
ployee connected with the schools, for 
any cause satisfactory to himself, and 
to maintain discipline and order, and 


establish rules and regulations for 
the government of the schools, and 
from his rulings, with respect to 


these matters, there shall be right of 
appeal to the Board of Commission- 
ers. He shall report to the Board of 
Commissioners within 24 hours after 
any employee is discharged, the fact 
of such discharge; and if the superin- 
tendent is requested, by any member 
of the Board of Commissioners to 
state his reasons for discharging any 
employee, he shall within forty-eight 
hours aiter such request is made, 


make to the Board of Commissioners 
in writing, a full report of his action, 
and of all reasons influencing him to 
discharge such employee. 

The Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Asheville shall be subject 
to be removed from his office by the 
Board of Commissioners for ineffici- 
ency, or other cause satisfactory to 
the said Board, and from that action 
by the Board there shall be no appeal 
or review: 

The superintendent at present, who 
fully measures up to requirements of 
the new charter, is Harry Howell. 

GREENSBORO. Zebulon Vance 
Judd, professor of rural education in 
the University of North Carolina, has 
resigned to become professor of the 
recently created department of educa- 
tion in the Alabama _ Polytechnic 
institute, Auburn, Ala. 

He enters an institute of 2,000 stu- 
dents and at a salary larger than 
North Carolina's state superintendent 
draws. 

While the call south is direct from 
the university, his headship of Wake 
county’s schools which brought him 
into national notice is more responsible 
for the offer. He graduated in 1903 
from the University and took charge 
of Wake’s uncertain school system ten 
years ago. He resigned last year to 
go to the university. He begins his 
work in September. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Between August 


15 and September 15 each year a large 
majority of the public school teachers 
of Indiana spend a week in attendance 
at a county teachers’ meeting under 
the direction of the county superinten- 
dent of schools. Educators from far 
and near appear before the teachers 
with a lecture or series of lectures on 
timely educational topics. This 
county meeting and the local meetings 
throughout the vear at stated inter- 
vals contribute very much to the 
teachers’ professional training”? Aside 
from this training there is a slight 
addition to the teachers’ salary for 
attendance at the institute. 





ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. In the last decade Chi- 
cago school affairs have seen develop- 
ments which repeatedly brought the 
schools on to the front page of the 
daily press for days running. This 
time it is the Teachers’ Federation 
again, of which the Herald says edi- 
torially. 

“The belief that the membership of 
the Teachers’ Federation in the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor is hardly 
appropriate is widespread. It is not 
necessary to under-estimate the value 
or the virtues of union labor to agree 
with this opinion. 

“By the very nature of their pro- 
fession, however, teachers differ from 
the skilled artisans who make up the 
bulk of the labor organization. To 
teachers is intrusted a very delicate 
and vastly important public function— 
that of training all childhood. For 
them to become partisan, political or 
militant would obviously be contrary 
to a sound public policy. These doc- 
trines the Herald accepts. 

“But in order to understand the 
present impasse between the teachers 


and the school board the conditions 
under which the federation was 
forced into existence should be re- 
called. The urgencies which drove 
the teachers to affiliate with the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor date back 
two decades. 

“The Teachers’ Federation was 
born in the rooms of the school 
board, and the City of Chicago is its 
parent. 

“Picture the conditions of that time. 
Witness a meeting of the school 
board. Into their presence comes a 
committee of timorous women. The 


leader of the group speaks for them. 
She makes an appeal f higher 
salaries. She pleads that it is im- 
possible for teachers to support them- 
selves at a reasonable lard of 
living on the wages paid 

“The board members listen to the 
committee. The gentlemen are silent 
and their granite countenances do not 
betray their thoughts. The _ teachers 
are ushered out When door 
closes laughter breaks the silence. 


stant 


the 


‘A few years later, after other 
experiences as discomforting, the 
teachers affiliated with the Chicago 
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Federation of Labor. Some one 
asked Miss Haley why that particular 
step had been taken. She replied: 
“We had to go somewhere. Nobody 
would help us- Nobody paid any at- 
tention to us. We have no vote. We 
had to get the influence and the sup- 
port of a body of men who count for 
something politically. Where else 
could we go for aid and protection?” 

“Take another look at those earlier 
years. Teachers’ institutes were in 
vocue. The underpaid, overworked 
teachers were solemnly assembled and 
lectured. School trustees, prominent 
citizens, parents, anybody was fit to 
tell a teacher how to perform her job. 
Thecretically the teacher had the 
right to participate in discussion. Ac- 
tually few had the temerity to risk the 
experiment of voicing an opinion on 
the great work in which they were 
engaged. 

“The teacher was a machine. She 
was not a human being. The in- 
stitutes were depressing, soul destroy- 
ing affairs. Happily they were 
abolished some two years ago. But 
in their time they created the feeling 
of humiliation, the sense of endless 
irritation out of which the militant 
federation grew. 

“Before the federation affiliation the 
teachers had no recourse, no refuge. 
Their finest energies were repressed. 
The city got no benefit of anything 
they learned in the schools. They 
were drudges. They were despised- 
They were impotent. They could 
not vote and they had no powerful 
friends. 

“The City of Chicago is responsible 
for the creation of the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. It was conceived of hard 
necessity. The City of Chicago is 
responsible for the affiliation of the 
teachers with the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. Responsibility rests 
squarely on the city for the present 
row. Also the duty of straightening 
out the existing difficulties, of cor- 
recting urgent troubles, belongs to 
Chicago. 

“Let those in power treat the teach- 
ers as vital parts of the great school 
system. Give them a chance for self- 
expression. Listen to their needs 
and to their desires and aspirations. 
Take advice from their experience. 
It will help the schools; it will aid 
the teachers. One man, one woman, 
or one group of large vision, of 
broad imagination and of human 
sympathies, could eliminate all the 
troubles of the federation and its af- 
filiations in two years. 

“Let’s have a federation of all. A 
grand federation which takes in 
everybody, whose only aim = and 
purpose is the development of the 
finest school system in the world. 
Justice for the teachers, wise training 
for the children, broad, democratic 
service for the community would be 
its high object. Chicago can create 
such a federation. Is the spirit of 
the community doughty enough for 
the task?” 

URBANA. During August the joint 
teachers’ institute of Champaign, 
Piatt, and Iroquois counties, was held 
at the University of Illinois. In con- 
nection with the institute, the second 
conterence on teachers’ institutes was 
held under the auspices of the School 
of Education of the University, W. C. 
Bagley, director. There was a round- 
table for discussion of institute pro- 
blems on each afternoon. County 
superintendents and many others in- 
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A reader tor upper second and regular third grades, by BERTHA 


. and ERNEST COBB, 


authors of the Busy Buildei’s Bo»>k, Around the Yea: with Father Time, and many 


plays and stories for children. 


If the authors had taken the basal vocabulary of prominent first and second 
readers, as they did, and had made a reader filling all the most exacting peda- 
gogical requirements, that held the interest of the child throughout, they would 


have accomplished a remarkable result. 
Frank Herbert Palmer says in the September Education; 


They did far more than that. 


The reviewer read 


this boek to his own seven-year-old boy, in several sittings, at bedtime. On finishing the last 
chapter, the lad said very enthusiastically: ‘*Papa, you muSt read that book over to me a million 


times.”’ 


While this is hardly feasible, we do sincerely hope.that it will be read to a million children 


206 pages, thirty-five cents net, to-school officials only. 


THE RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass. 


terested in the general problem of 
organizing and conducting teachers’ 
institutes attended. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. One of the most 
advanced schools in the country is 
being organized in the old Central 
High School at Eleventh and Locust 
streets by E. M. Bainter, who was 
brought back from his position as 
commissioner of education in Porto 
Rico to initiate the new educational 
propaganda. 

The central idea is to train pupils 
for business, commercial and indus- 
trial positions. Among the features 
at the new school is that of making it 
possible for a student to obtain the 
first two years of college work, allow- 
ing him to enter the junior year at a 
university. The normal school for 
teachers has been transferred from 
the George B. Longan School. The 
course has been extended from one 
to two years. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. Salt Lake’s 
school system ranks high among cit- 
ies of her class in the United States. 
In the main the system is above the 
standard of other schools and in 
point of spelling such perfect results 
are achieved that the schools are 16 
per cent. above the standard. Such is 
the information contained in the of- 
ficial report of the survey of Salt 
Lake’s public schools, which was 
made this summer under the direction 
of Professor E. P. Cubberly, dean of 
the school of education of Leland 
Stanford university. 

That the school system is good, the 
curriculum and general plan of edu- 
cation are excellent, good work is 
being done by the teachers and good 
results are being attained, the report 
declares, but it points out many 
changes that should be made in the 
system, the curriculum and method 
of administration to obtain better 
results. 

The report shows that there is a 
higher percentage of retarded pupils 
in the schools than there are normal 
pupils. The percentage of retarded 
pupils is 43.4, according to the report, 
and the percentage of normal is 40.4, 
while the percentage of accelerated 
pupils is 16.2. Salt Lake, it is said, 
ranks among the cities having a rel- 
atively high percentage of retarded 
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: alsoabout Dr. Curry’ 
new books. Work for al! needs; never pe am ag 


special and summer terms rul 
dat, ms. Regular year opens 


S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt D. 
Copley Square oD age 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mass. For beth sexes 

For catalogue, address the Prineipal 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagegical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subj.cts. J. Asbury Pte 
man, Principal. 





pupils and recommendation is made 
for a state institution for such pupils 
to remedy their condition in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. 

The board of education is taken to 
task for too lengthy discussions in 
committee meetings, for long drawn 
out meetings and its committees and 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N.Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles. Cal , 343 Douglas Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools ard Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ‘ 


Register Now 
120 Tremoct Street, Bostcn, Mass, 





their chairmen are criticized for al- 
leged usurpation of authority and in- 
terference with administrative and 
executive officers of the school sys- 
tem, resulting, the report says, im 
detriment of the work. 

Conditions of sanitation and health, 
lighting, heating and ventilating in 
the school buildings are scored by 
Professor Louis Terman, who 
handled the physical side of the sur- 
vey. Elimination of these conditions 
is urged without delay. The Salt 
Lake health department is compli- 
mented for the excellence ot the 
work done through its school nurse 
system, and it is urged in the report 
that this work be extended, amplified 
and broadened in every way. 

The survey is handled in five sec- 
tions, one section having been writ- 
ten by each of the five men who made 
the survey. Each is an exhaustive 
study of the particular portion of the 
school system under investigation, an 
analysis of the system and suggestion 
as to what is needed. The report 
when published will form a book of 
about 400 pages. It is illustrated with 
diagrams and drawing 

The survey was made under the di- 
rection of Professor Cubberly by 
Professor Ternan and Professor J. 
H. Williams, both of Leland Stan- 
ford, and Professor Van Sickle and 
Professor Sears, noted educators of 
the east and the northwest. 

A change in the law to reduce the 
board membership from ten to five 
eleceted from the city at large is urged. 
A smaller board with more board and 
less committee action is desirable and 
essential to the future development of 
the school system, the report says. 
Elimination of elections from wards 
would eliminate politics, Dr. Cubberly 
says, and produce a board of higher 
standard. 

In his summary of recommend- 
ations Dr.. Cubberly advises that the 
changes outlined be made. 

Under the heading of administra- 
tion of the educational department, 
Dr. Cubberly declares that the school 
population is increasing so rapidly in 
Salt Lake annually that the opening 
of at least three new  twelve-room 
school buildings a year is necessary. 
He also finds that the supervisory 
staff of the system is not as large as 
it should be. Special mention is 
made of the good work being done by 
the supervisor of grammar grades, G. 
N. Child, and the supervisor of pri- 
mary grades, Lisbeth M- Qualtrough. 

Dr. Cubberly finds that in its ef- 
forts to economize in the matter of 
exnense for teaching the board has 
taken into the system too many 
young women of local training, 
“home girls,” as he expresses it. He 
declares that they are not as_ well 
trained as they should be for the 
best results in teaching, and _ that 


because of this there is pressing need 
for more supervisory work and a 
larger staff of supervisors. He de- 
clares that the tendency to increase 
the number of pupils per teacher is 
deleterious to teacher and pupil alike. 
He advises employment of more out- 
side teachers of wide experience. 

A supervisor of school gardens, 
elementary science and = agricultural 
instruction are favored as of ad- 
vantage to the school system. Super- 
visors from the outside, with new 
ideas and at good salaries are desir- 
able, the report continues. In_ the 
selection of supervisors the entire 
choice should be left with the super- 
intendent, it is declared. 

The survey staff expresses itself as 
well pleased with the work being 
done by the elementary school  prin- 
cipals. Some of the Salt Lake prin- 
cipals are the best the members of the 
survey staff had ever seen, it is 
declared. The principal corps, ac- 
cording to Dr. Cubberly, is the sys- 
tem of supervision adopted by the 
superintendent and carried out by 
himself and the supervisors. In- 
dividual initiative was noted through- 
out the corps of principals and _ is 
highly commended. 

“The Work of the Schools” is the 
title of that portion of the report 
written by Van Sickle. He declares 
more kindergarten work is needed. 
The prosperous portions of the city 
are well provided with kindergar- 
tens, but in other sections there is a 
sad lack of them, it is said. As to 
the courses of study laid out in the 
system, he says that they are worthy 
of commendation with two notable 
exceptions — physical training and 
manual training. These branches of 
the work are not up to standard, it 
is said, such as they should be in a 
city of this class. It was found that 
there is good teamwork in the teach- 
ing forces, and that this is producing 
good results 

It is found that the freedom given 
teachers in the matter of time devoted 
to a subject has resulted in partial 
neglect of some studies and an excess 
of time allotted to others. This should 
be corrected, it is recommended, so 
as to maintain an even balance. 

Dr. Van Sickle thinks there is a 
question as to whether or not too 
much time is being given to spelling 
in the schools. The tests showed a 
remarkably high record in this line, 
but he suggests that something else 
mav be suffering for lack of attention 
and time. 

In the matter of writing the survey 
staff thinks the children of Salt Lake 
are above the average. The system 
is complimented on the attention 
given to local history in the history 
work. ; 

Tt is declared that the practical ap- 
plication of nature study as found at 


the Whittier school is not surpassed 
by any similar enterprise in a public 
school system anywhere. In the mat- 
ter of music the survey found that 
well directed efforts in this line have 
yeen put forth. Art work in _ the 
grammar grades is suffering for lack 
of additional supervision, it is 
declared. 

The manual training course in the 
local system is a poor course of study, 
the report declares. Shop work is 
limited to woodwork of one type, 
cabinet-making and too much time 
is spent below the eighth grade on 
working drawings, it is said. The 
work of this branch needs enlarging, 
says Professor Van Sickle. Work on 
machines used in mining industry is 
suggested as a needed expansion. 

Set examinations and tests as a 
means of determining promotions is 
frowned upon by the survey _ staff, 
which is opposed to the test methods 
of promotion in use in Salt Lake. 
Attention is given to the junior high 
school plan to be installed in the 
schools with the opening of school 
this fall, and it is commended. Voca- 
tional training is urged as an essential 
to the educational system in this dis- 
trict. 

“Efficiency of the Instructions 
Measured” is the title of that section 
of the report written by Professor 
Sears. He subjected the children of 
the schools to tests in various sub- 
jects and notes the results attained. In 
the spelling test the average score for 
the city was &6 per cent. 
parison with other cities Salt Lake 
ranks higher in the spelling tests. 
Salt Lake is 6 per cent. higher than 
all other cities of comparable size, the 
report says. Excellent results, it is 
said, were found in the language and 
composition tests, high scores being 
made in all grades of all schools 

SANDY: This district has a high 
school costing $165,000, a lot with 
twenty-two acres, principal's 
cottage with and a large 
garden. 
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NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. Educators of the state 
and the country will watch with great 
interest and confidence the develop- 
ment of the University of Washing- 
ton as it starts out this vear under 
its new president, Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 


—_—— 


The Week in Review 


{Continued from page 211,] 





contraband list, the price of cotton in 
New York, instead cf collapsing pre- 
cipitately, rose half a cent a pound and 
came to within one cent of the highest 
noint of the war period last April. 
This suggests that the action of the 
Allies may not be so calamitous to 
American cotton growers as was an- 
ticipated in some quarters. The most 
reasonable explanation of the course 
of the market. in spite of the contra- 
hand orders. is the confidence which 
is felt in the British assurances of 
“measures to relieve as far as noc- 
sible: anv abnormal depression which 
might temporarily disturb market 
conditions.” Meanwhile, it is to be 
noticed that our cotton exports in the 
four weeks ending August 27 were 
174.000 bales as compared with 12- 
70 bales in the same period last vear, 
and 121,000 in the satne period in 1913. 
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A GIGANTIC EXPORT TRADE. 

Whatever inconveniences or losses 
may have been experienced in certain 
branches of our export trade, and 
whatever grievances may exist in 
consequence, it is clear enough that 
the European war has added prodigi- 
ously to American profits in many in- 
dustries. For the financial year end- 
ing with the Ist of July our exports 
for the first time in our history ex- 
ceeded those of Great Britain, and 
that by nearly $600,000,000. They 
were seventeen per cent. larger than 
in the fiscal year 1914, and more than 
three times as large as those of twenty 
years ago. The chief gain—$387,000,- 
000 was in domestic products; but 
there was a gain also of $18,000,000 in 
exports of foreign products. These 
are figures which must be borne in 
mind in whatever complaints we feel 
impelled to make regarding interfer- 
ence with our commerce. 


PAYING THE PIPER. 


The German war loans now amount 
to the prodigious sum of $5,000,000,- 
000. The Berlin Vorwarts states that, 
after the war, the Imperial debt and 
pensions alone will demand an annual 
expenditure of at least two and a half 
billion marks—$625,000,000—which is 
only a trifle less than the united 
ordinary and extraordinary expend- 
itures for 1912. This 
what has been the income of the 
Empire hitherto will be only enough 
to pay the interest on the national 
debt, and for all other expenses new 
sources of taxation must be created. 
The Imperial Chancellor told the 
Reichstag, at the opening of its pres- 
ent session, that Germany intended to 
collect the whole cost of the war from 
the enemy nations who had “in- 
stigated” it; but the realization of this 
dream of huge indemnities depends 
upon complete German victory. 

— 


MAGAZINE 


—Three important and unusual 
articles open the September Atlantic. 
‘The Monroe Doctrine as Germans 
See It,’ by Herbert Kraus, is par- 
ticularly illuminating in view of. the 
recent discussions of Pan-American- 
ism and the Germanophobia_ so 
prevalent today. Also suggestive, and 
more brilliant, is ‘The Modest Immi- 
grant,’ by Agnes Repplier,—a scornful 
attack on the ‘alien who, having done 
us the honor of accepting citizenship, 
wields his vote as a cudgel, bidding us 
beware of the weapon we have ami- 
ably placed in his hands.’ Friends and 
foes of the immigrant will alike 
admire the spirit and wit of Miss Rep- 
plier’s attack. ‘The Progress of the 

ocial Conscience,’ by ex-President 
W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth, is more 





optimistic. President Tucker finds us 
Americans to have advanced greatly 


in regard for our fellow men during 
the Dast generation, and intimates that 
in this advance lies the hope of an era 
of civilization and peace to come. 
The Atlantic’s war articles include 
a well-considered plan for ‘A League 
to Enforce Peace’ by President Lowell 
of Harvard; humorous and entertain- 
ing ‘War Notes from a Newspaper 
Desk by Simeon Strunsky: an article 
on ‘Side-Issues of the War’ by Syd- 
ney Brooks; ore on ‘War and the 
Wealth of Nations’ by L- P. Tacks: 
and the final installment of Mildred 
Aldrich’s exciting ‘Adventures in the 
Little House on the Marne.’ 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


~ ¢ 4 8 vs i] le- 
work is often surest. On Saturday, Sept. 21, at 5 o'clock, came a te 
QUICK phone call from Fairport, New York, asking for the — La re ag 
o1 Monday of a candidate able to succeed am experienced teacher ase 2 suitable 
the high school whose request for release would be granted only ry = yar mr 
successor Could be found immediately. To get the acoopees 7 A mE < a- 
by ‘phone, to write to another whose acceptance could almos Sante Selene: ie 
pended opon, and to forward their wor The fortinate candi 
. 





; < : “Monday noon I 
ight mail was a half hour’s follows on Thursday 

pcan mg, Pa pe of. vacancy in English at <i ane ete ee to rh hem 4 
. 1 wired the principal and went to Fairport : 5 

the’ Bosra held a meeting and this morning 1 was notified by Ne wd 3 — 
tion..... [am very much pleased at the protpect of working at be! iy re! ¥y 
tharks for your good offices in the matier..... ”. Teachers oesesrn - SU ST 
this season may &till hope for helpthrough the agency that can make quick wor ~ 


ULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
og: en A WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


YOU WANTED THAT PosiTi 





Did you get it? In “Teachingsess Butiness™ 
s 


s you may find the ressom why. Ibi — 
years of the successes oe adianos of anal IT TELLS ROW. yREB 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, lL 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°," yyy" 


New York 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. : " WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


; ; to 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scncce tna 
end FO EIGN concn al Rrinetpcls, Aasistante, Fusore. one Gee 


Mrs. HM. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Squarc, New York, 


5 recommends senaeeee and nes ay! ——~ 
reds hi e ons 
; ene Sé.e00 ‘with excellent teachers. Estab- 
\ 1889. No charge to employem, 
e mone for registration. if you need 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 














good education wanted tor cepartment work ip 
P ECIALISTS Hight Halsltrpiea terns! Schoolsand Colleges in Ponm- 
- gylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some coe 

of music and drawing secure tions $70 to $9) per month. Forfa 
fesermsasion address THe HERS’ CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buildeng, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Agencies in Denver and A 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4. %S272.¢.%%:szcc= 


sCOHER 8’ AGENCY. A superior agency for eee 
T people eeeeend nly rellabis candidates. Services free toschoo! officiala 


New York, . ¥. 
CHABLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 863 Fifth Avenue, 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- [R= 
ents, in Public Schools, Private anata 


Schools, Normal Schools and ROC AY IT ING a / ae 


Colleges. Writs Us To-Day. (fa Vapi alta) 6 ere 
WM. RUFFER, Maneger 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent T eachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Tréas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, NM. Ve 

















We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS 6 Beacon St. - « 
AGENCY 


hong Distance Telephone. 
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Everything going like 
clock-work-$20 each month 
in the bank—it looks like a 
nice little surplus at the end 
of the school year. And then 
something happens, for the 
best laid plans ‘‘gang aft 
a-giey”’. 

An Accident or Sickness dips into the program—a month or two is lost, 
with no salary—it becomes necessary to withdraw from the bank to pay the 
board, the nurse and the doctor. One month’s expenses of this sort, with- 
out any income, will play havoc with a nice little savings account 

Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 
way to save their savings is to have * protecced by the T. C. U. 
Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will mortgage 
one's efforts for a year or more. 

This great Naitona) Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U.— 
stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a loss of time caused by 
accident, sickness or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. Every 
teacher should be protected 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


"* SEND THE COUPON 
Te the T.C. U.—140T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers 





Name .... 
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’ What Manual Training Does for a Boy 


A carpentry course in the public schools 
combined with book study makes a boy a 
well-balanced man, many-sided both phy- 
sically and mentally, It teaches him to use 
his hands as well as his brain and make bot! 
work together ; develops the practical, cre- 
ative side of his nature ; and turns the book- 
worm into a wide-awake, healthy boy able 
to, make himself useful about home, camp, 
or farm. A good school curriculum should 
make as broad an appeal as possible in the 
courses it offers, and the inclusion in it of a 
carpentry course shows the nervously active 
boy not fond of book-study that the school 
has something in his own line to offer him 

The Simonds Manufacturing Co. has is- 
sued:a booklet, “‘The Professor and the 
Saw’’, which besides containing an interest- 
ing story describes the advantages of 
manual training, gives much valuable in- 
formation about tools fora carpentry course, 
and tells how to build a number of useful 
things. Simonds saws are the perfect saws 
for the perfect mechanic. We shall be glad 
to put our advice and experience freely at 
your disposal if you are facing any problem 
relating to manual training. 

a! Tf you want saws that cut like diamonds 

Ask for saws that are branded Simonds.’’ 

Write fer Booklet 8, ‘The Professor and 

iis the Saw” 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


‘se 


h e Saw Makers” 


5 Factories Fitchburg. Mass. 11 Branches 
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Harris, Superintendent, Dubuque, Ia. 


SERIES 
ARTICLES 


“Educators As I Have Known Them” 


By “A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of Journal of -Education 
IN SEPTEMBER 16 ISSUE—-NEXT WEEK 
¢ COLONEL FRANCIS W. PARKER 


An intimate view of this educator and an appraisal of his unique contribution to 
educational theory. 


OTHER ARTICLES, EARLY ISSUES: 
“What the Night High School Needs.” By James H. Leonarp. 
“Is Efficiency an Adequate Statement of the Aim of Education?” By James H, 
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